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THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 

The recent visit of a party of full-blooded Chippewa Indians to 
our city has afforded us the opportunity of presenting to our read- 
ers Re red men as they appear in their native dignity, con- 
trasted with the miserable and degenerate specimens of the race we 
sec in our streets at rare intervals, peddling baskets and moccasins. 
It is very rarely that we meet, on our seaboard, with a fair repre- 
sentation of the lords of the forest. Some eighteen years since, « 
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delegation of Saca and Foxes were here, among whom were Keo- 
kuk and Black Hawk’s son, and the visit was something more than 
a nine days’ wonder. They visited the State House, where they 
were received and addressed by Governor Everett, and afterwards 
exhibited some of their war dances and ceremonials on the Com- 
mon, in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators. The 
group of red men here depicted were drawn for us by Mr. Barry 
from a photograph by Masury & Silsbee, and each head is an ac- 
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curate likeness. The artist has done himself great credit by this 
spirited representation. The Indians of this party rejoice in names 
which, though they may appear musical to Indian ears, do not 
strike us as being particularly dulcet, and we doubt whether even 
Mr. Longfellow, notwithstanding his most skillful management of 
Indian nomenclature in Hiawatha, could manage to weave them 
into melodious rhythm. We have numbered the individuals com- 
posing the group [See page 37. 
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[Written expressly for Fallou's Pictorial.) 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER IV.—{continvrp.] 


The young count related to his uncle the incident which had 
occurred during his morning’s ramble. The good marquis listened 
with interested attention, and strongly evinced sympathy. 

“The rascal !” he said, indignantly, as he heard of Gasparde’s 


rudeness. “I am glad you gave him a suitable correction. That 
fellow marry Rose? Why, I would sooner see him wedded to a 
bear!” 


“ Then that is his object ?’”’ quericd Leuis. 

“Yes; and it will be defeated. I wish sho were out of his way, 
though. Poor child!” 

“Jt is to be supposed that her father will resent his insolence.” 

“O, undoubtedly—undoubtedly, Louis. He is a stern man, 
that Hugh Lamonte, and will teach Gasparde his business after 
this. You have not seen Hugh, my boy ?” 

“No; he was not there last evening. But I wonder, uncle, that 
I have never seen Rose before, when I hare been here.” 

“ You know you were here only for a short time, at the last 
visit, three or four years ago; and, perhaps, you may have seen 
her then without noticing her particularly. 
been more than twelve years of age then; she is not sixteen now, 
and must have been a mere child.” 

“What a pretty creature she is! One would never imagine 
such loveliness as hers to have been nourished within the walls of 
a forest chaumiere. And her father a peasant! Who and what is 


he besides ? for that he is something more, with such a child as 


that, I am convinced.” 

“You may well be justified in your conclusion. 
been inclined towards it more than once, when I have seen and 
conversed with him. 
silent and reserved, and almost a hermit, as one might say. 


Iie 
seldom leaves home ; works in his little garden, and tills the thrifty 


She could not have | 


I, myself, have | 


As I said before, he is a strange, stern man, | 


patch of soil adjoining it from morning till night, or cuts in the | 
forest the wood which is to serve for his winter’s fucl, and often a | 
joad to carry to the town on market days, with the produce from 


his land, as may not be required for his own use. He has, I think, 
no enemies ; yet he seems disinclined to court the friendship of 
any, though the few neighbors about him, among the farm houses, 
are kindly disposed towards him, and every one of them loves lit- 
tle Rose. 

“ And a peculiar one, from your description.” 

“ Precisely. 


He is apart from them—a distinct character.” 


He lives a peasant’s life, and wears a peasant’s 
garb, and yet he can assume—ay, and he does, at times, the bear- 
ing of a very king. The humility of his position is belied by the 
xpirit and demcanor of the man. He is uncommunicative, distant, 
almost haughty, towards all others; to his child, he is the tender- 
est, most affectionate of parents.” 

“You interest me, uncle. How long have you known this 
man ?” 

“ He came into the neighborhood some twelve or thirteen years 
ago, and settled in the place where he dwells at present, remote 
from every other habitation. His wife, it is supposed, or has been 
gathered from some remarks made by him or Rose, was dead. 
Rose herself was then a little creature of, perhaps, three or four 


years. A peasant he may be by birth, but I do not believe it. I 
cannot treat him like one. I confess, he perplexes me.” 
“J do not marvel at it. What a mystery the man must be! I 


have the greatest curiosity to behold him.” 

“ That you will doubtless do, sooner or later, though it will be 
with difficulty, I think, that you will obtain communication with 
him. But here comes our Rose of the wilderness.” 

And, as he spoke, the young girl appeared at the door. 

“Uncle,” said Louis, “I must go back with her, to sce her 
safely to the end of her way. She may meet that insolent fellow 
again.” 

“ Yon are right, my dear boy,—yon are right,” returned the 
marquis. 

* Well, Rose,” turning to her, “you are going ?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Well, a pleasant walk to you, and be sure to tell your father 
to look after Gasparde, that he does not annoy you again. My 
nephew here is going to attend you as far as your walk extends. 
The next time you have flowers to bring, we will send some one 
to come with you. Do not come alone, my child.” 

He stroked ber brown hair, with a kindly smile, and Rose, 
thanking him, bade him good-day. The young count walked by 
her side im silence during the time occupied in descending the 
height upon which stood the chateau. He could not help observ- 
ing how much more beautiful, if possible, looked Rose this morn- 
ing, than when he had first seen her, although, even then, it was 
as if he had suddenly come upon some lovely picture touched 
with the warmest coloring and most perfect grace of the painter’s 
art. 

Then the evening light had shed the mellow glow over her with 
a soft splendor, that imparted to her countenance a tone of sub- 
dued brilliancy, that had given to those sweet hazel eyes a darker 
shadow and a clearer light. Now, with him, upon the hill-side, 
when the morning sunbeams, only half shaded from her face by 
the wide brim of the hat she wore, boldly kissed lip, and cheek, 
and brow, and the fresi, laughing south wind rippled her chestnut 
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hair, and lent her a bloom fitting a forest nymph, as she was. 
The Count Louis mentally pronounced her to be the loveliest child 
he had ever beheld. Fancy already saw the ontline of that fair 
countenance transferred to the carefully collected treasures of his 
portfolio, the hand was only waiting opportunity to stamp the veri- 
table impression there. 

“ How pretty she is!” thought the count; “and she is only six- 
teen.” 

And it was not her face alone that was thus charming, as he 
shortly found, nor the innate grace of her manner; for Rose La- 
monte possessed quick and delicate perceptions, a refined love of 
the beautiful, and a mind cultivated to a degree extremely unusual 
in one of her station, yet scarcely surprising in her. For both her 
father and Mademoiselle Mdntauban had taken pains to improve 
a naturally fine intellect, that expanded daily with the care be- 
stowed upon it; and Louis was more deeply gratificd than he 
could express, on recognizing this mental worth, combined, as it 
was, with such physical perfection. 

Tt was well that Rose had had such instructors. 
tauban herself, possessing attainments fully equal to the intellec- 
tual superiority that had distinguished her from childhood, had 
perceived with pleasure the extent of force with which the mind 
of the young girl was endowed ; and, arousing from her ordinary 
indifference and stately repose, interested herself in its culture, to 


from her tenth year, had thus been the protege of Helen; and 
though the calm and undemonstrative bearing usual with the lat- 
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ter had never been so far laid aside as to permit any decided show 
of affection between them, yet our pretty Rose was grateful to her, 
and liked her, and Mademoiselle Montauban really liked Rose in 
return. 

Hugh Lamonte, too, as we have said, shared in the cultivation 
of her mental powers. No one knew how he had gained this 
knowledge which he had imparted so freely to his daughter. The 
possession of such acquirements was incongruous with the cireum- 


the mysteries which surrounded him. No wonder that sweet Rose 
Lamonte had thriven under care like this. 

A bricf walk it was from the chateau to the cottage. So, at 
least, it seemed to the count. He smiled as they reached the 


| door. 


| half an hour in coming. 


“ How soon we are here !” he said. 
have been estimated incorrectly. 


“T think the distance must 
I think we have been hardly 
Is your father at home, Rose ?” 

He was not there. Louis did not go in, but stood an instant by 
the door, and looked about him. 

“ What a pleasant little place this is!” said he. “Rose, I 
should like to take a sketch of it, some day, with you sitting just 
here in the sunshine in the doorway, at work.” 

He paused a moment longer ; bent to inhale the fragrance of the 
mignonette in its box on the window ledge, and then turned to his 
pretty companion again. 

“Mind what my uncle told you, Rose,” he said. 

“ Yes, monsieur.”’ 


“ Adieu, my little friend.” He touched her hand in a half- 


assured clasp. 


* Adicu, motfsicur. You have been very good to come so far 
with me.” 

“Jt was a pleasure.” He smiled, turned away, and was gone. 

And Rose, after a moment’s thoughtfal glance at his receding 
figure, went in, and prepared her father’s dinner, against his réturn. 

* * * * a 

“T will have no insolence, Gasparde, mind that! You will 
keep away froth Rose in the future. She detests you, and your 
language and conduct of this morning fully justify her in so doing. 
I warn you. You know my character; beware of arousing me 
by a repetition of this.” 

Hugh Lamonte, at sunset, had been standing at his door, and 
Gasparde, retyfning to his home, beyond the forest, from the vil- 
lage, where he'had passed the day, was obliged to pause on the 
path leading past #he cottage, to receive the stern reprimand of the 
former. He feared Hugh ; he could not eseape, by a display of 
his usual bravado, the bitter severity of Hugh's words, and, in 


| these circumstances, his last resort was a sullen silence, which 


Helen Mon- | 


| a degree that was fully repaid by the result of her labor. Rose, | 
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| ple time for arriving at maturity. 
stance and position of the man ; but it was of a piece with the rest of | 


indicated the spirit in which he received them. 

Rose had reported to her father the impertinence of Gasparde, 
and the relation incensed him to the highest degree. Always de- 
testing the man, though he had never yet come to an open rup- 
ture with him, the Occurrence of to-day had aroused him to an 
extent beyond endurance. He had reached home some fifteen 
minutes after the return of Rese from the chateau, and waiting 
ever since for the appearance of Gasparde, intercepted his way. 
Sharp and humiliating were the father’s words; and Gasparde, 
though his blood boiled, though he 
would have been glad to wreak his 
hatred on him then and there, yet 
dared not betray the tempestnous 
fury that raged within. THe listened, 
with folded arms, his brows bent 
into a hateful scowl, and his fierce 
eyes, avoiding those of Hugh, fixed 
on the earth, where he pushed and 
rolled around with his foot a piece 
of dried stubble, with a mechanical 
motion, of which he was scarcely 
aware ; for he was listening—listen- 
ing. And he longed to strike to the 
earth the man who stood before him. 


“Do not come hither again. Keep 
where you belong, among your fel- 
lows. I shall be there to-night, at 
the rendezvous. And it will be near 


| \ the last time, to give you orders. I 
Mahe 3 must clear my hands of this busi- 
pt Nin ness soon. I am getting sick of it.’’ 


He spoke in a low and moody 
= tone, and his eyes, also, were bent 
to the earth. He did not sce the 
eager, lightning-like glance that 
Gasparde raised to his countenance 


as these words were uttered. 
rie “ Getting sick of it, is he ?”’ mut- 
£ tered the fellow to himself. “Good! 
’ | shall have a rare sweep of it, when 
I get affairs under my management. 
You will abdicate, monsicur, in my 
favor. Excellent!” 


“Go,” said Hugh Lamonte, cold- 
ly, at length, as he looked up once 
more,—“ go; it is sufficient—the 
lesson which I hear the count has 
taught you this morning ; otherwise, 
you would receive from me now 
something more serious than the 
reproof I have given you. Go!” 
And he turned and went into the cot- 
tage, shutting the door behind him. 

“, I will pay you finely,—wont I, monsicur ?”’ muttered Gas- 
parde, between his clenched teeth, and making a menacing motion 
towards the direction. “ And the count, too. I have a reckoning 
with both of you, along one. Never fear but I will pay it well; 
and then for my pretty Rose, of whom you are so jealous !” 

He took the forest road once more, and walked rapidly forward, 
revolving in his mind many a scheme of vengeance that had am- 
To what point would not his 
malice extend? Once master of the horde that now called Hugh 
Lamonte captain, and then ? 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHAPTER OF INCIDENTS. 
A week after his arrival at the chateau, Louis stood, one morn- 
ing, on the terrace with his fair cousin, Helen Montauban, and 


evidently prepared for a stroll in search of amusement, judging 
from the gun and sketch-book he carried. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
“ Away so early, Louis ?” asked Mademoiselle Montauban. 


“Even so, Helen. I am going to spend an hour in converse 
with Dame Nature, whom I have so sadly neglected since I came 


_ here, that I scarcely dare look her in the face. An hour, and per- 


haps two; in proportion to the variety of the entertainment which 
I find.” 

“Then, if that is the case,” returned Helen, in her calm, silver 
tones,—“ if that is the case, we shall hardly see you again till 
night-fall. You will find no lack of amusement, as you may 
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declare yourself, if you have not forgotten your donee visits | needie, and she did not hear the approaching footstep. It was not | 


hither ; though they have been few eneugh, I confess.” 

“QO, L know there is no neighborhood more beautiful than this in | 
the country,” responded Louis. ‘ Game for my bag and food for 
my pencil I shall find in plenty, and I will lay at your feet the 
spoils of both on my return, my fair lady-cousin. But as for ex- 
tending my wanderings to the borders of the night, that would not 
be quite to my fancy. I shall be back here before noontide.” 

“That is well. And pray, Louis,” she added, with impressible | 
earnestness,—*‘ pray do not go too deep into the forest. Remem- 
ber your adventure there not seven days since. My good father 
will be quite alarmed about you, if we do not see you at dinner.” 

“ Depend upon me, Helen; I shall keep to my promise. At 
noon, we shall be examining together the contents of my port- 

JSeuille. Let me see you, my sweet cousin, watching for my return- 
ing steps from your casement. Mind, I shall look for you. And 
now, au revoir !’”’ 

Lightly he touched his lips to her fair hand, and, turning, de- 
scended the sloping path that wound irregularly down the height. 

A slight blush rose to her beantiful cheek, as her glance fol- 
lowed, for an instant’s space, the handsome figure of the young 
count; and it deepened when, at a little distance, he looked back, 
and secing her still standing there, waved his hand to her. Hasti- 
ly she left the spot, and re-entering the chateau, seated herself in 
the saloon by a window, at her embroidery. Here, putting the 
drapery aside, she could observe the receding figure of her cousin 
while pursuing, with slow and thoughtful fingers, her favorite em- 
ployment, until Louis had disappeared from sight, and there was 
no outward attraction to break the rose-hucd thread of meditation 
that wove itself in and out among the clustering buds and leaves 
expanding into life under her magic touch. The marquis was 
in the library among his books, lost to the exterior world, and 
wrapt in learned lore. Helen had no companion there in that 
wide saloon, save her own meditations ; but they were sufficient 
entertainment for one like her. Besides, they had no stint of food 
this morning. 

And now, let us follow Louis. Charmed with the loveliness of 
the morning, by the soft sunshine that brightencd all the air about 
him, and touched with a tender glory this wide and beautiful land- 
scape, and glistened on the far blue waters of the winding river 
that blended with the sky ; by the gentle airs that whispered and 
sighed about him, now kissing his fine brow, and lightly playing 
with the waves of his soft brown hair, now seeming to the young 
man’s poetical fancy to breathe into his ear the pleasant memo- 
ries of olden days, he wandered on and on, scarce marking the 
way he took, nor yet caring ; for the happy reveries that this love- 
ly, silent atmosphere about him engendered were even more agree- 
able than the exercise of those pursuits which he had strolled forth 
avowedly to enjoy. 

But, as it naturally happened, he had continued to follow the 
main road leading from the chateau past the village, and onward 
to where it reached the forest, branching off into two distinct paths, 
one of which wound on through the forest, and the other skirted 
it to the left. 

But he had only just passed the low hills that hid him from the 
chateau, when he awoke from these reveries, and now found him- 
self pursuing this path, which was often hedged on either side 
with timber, and ever and anon opened on wide fields, that gave 
one delicious glimpses of the far-stretching landscape, and the blue 
river that wound its quiet course along beneath the still air and 
the lovely sunshine of the morning. And here and there rose 
abrupt masses of rock by the way, clothed, perhaps, with verdure, 
and crowned with foliage, or else standing bare, and craggy, and 
gray, presenting their jagged fronts boldly to the wayfarer’s eye. 

His morning’s work was before him. Where were the sketches 
he had promised to show to Helen on his return? Turning his 
attention to the beauties of the quiet scenery about him, Louis 
paused now and then along the path, to add some charming mor- 
ceau to the collection of fine drawings in his book, remembering 
his cousin’s peculiar taste, and selecting such points as he knew 
would best please her. And wandering slowly still, he came at 
last within sight of thé little dwelling of his pretty friend Rose. 

Then Louis thought of the wish which he had expressed to her. 
The cottage was ata distance yet; he wished to gain a more dis- 
tinct view of it. Perhaps he should discover Rose herself seated 
at the door, and his scene already laid out for him. 

He hastened forward. The turn in the path formed by abutting 
banks was soon reacked, and the half-hidden cottage was in full 
sight now ; and yes, there sat Rose at the door, working with her 
needle. He paused a moment to contemplate the scene. This 
little cottage, or farm-house, so rude and plain in exterior, yet dis- 
covered to him through that open doorway, where the morning 
sun shone in so softly, one of the prettiest pictures in the world. 
The inner room was partly seen, looking as bright, and clear, and 
fresh as hands could make it; and the pretty fairy guardian of this 
pleasant menage, with her household labor completed for the morn- 
ing, sat there in the sunshine, working busily, her head bent, so 
that she did not sce Louis, and her small hands glancing back and 
forth, as she sewed, with a motion that made them, in their light 
employment, scem all the more graceful. 

She was looking so lovely, in this position, that Louis hastened 
to commence his sketch, lest she should change it. Yet a nearer 
view was necded ; and, silently as possible, he moved forward, so 
as to trace her features distinctly, and at the same time to avoid 
disturbing her. Rapidly, and with a grace and vividness of touch 
that did justice to its present subject, Louis worked. It was the 
loveliest picture he had attempted that day, and he enjoyed it. 
Not many minutes was he in completing it, and then he advanced 
with a quiet step up the pathway to the door. 

But Rose Lamonte was as busy with her thoughts as with her 


until the shadow of the young man’s form fell across the sill, that | 
She looked up then, and started | 


she was aroused from her reverie. 
with some slight surprise on beholding the count. Immediately 
recovering herself, however, she welcomed him, with a smile, and 
hastened to offer him a seat. 

He accepted it, and sat down near her. 
twice before; yet it was in such circumstances that the awkward- 
ness and constraint of first acquaintance was in a measure un- 
known to them, and it was the easiest thing in the worid to fal! 
into conversation now. He almost forgot that their acquaintance 
was of so recent a date, indecd. 

“ Where is your father, Rose, this morning ?” he asked, at first. 
“‘T hoped to see him.” 

“‘T am sorry he is not here, monsienr,” returned the young girl. 
“‘ But he went to the forest, something more than an hour ago, to 
gather roots for me, and I do not know how soon he will come 
back ; perhaps he may be on his way home now. 
monsicur le marquis and Mademoiselle Helen are well to-day ?” 

“ Quite well, Rose. 
last week, I think ®”’ 

“No. Ido not think I have stayed away from there for so 
many days together in all the years since we came here. It seems 
a strange thing to inquire after them,” said Rose, looking up. 

“ My uncle and Helen were mentioning it yesterday,” rejoined 
Louis. “ They intend sending for you to-morrow.” 

“O, I will not trouble them so far as to do that,” responded the 
young girl. “I do not need any one to come for me now, because 
I can come alone quite as well. Will you be so good as to tell 
Mademoiselle Helen that I will come to-morrow ?” 

“T will do so—certainly,” answered Louis. “ But where, then, 
is that troublesome cousin of yours? Has he gone away ?” 

“Yes, monsieur. I hope we shall never see him again,” she 
said, with a slight shudder of aversion. 


| 


“And so that ruffian, uenle is gone,” he said, again. 
“Good! It will be worse for him if he comes into the neighbor- 
hood, and attempts to molest her again. Poor little Rose little 
forest blossom! Would that thou wert in safety !’” 


Wrapt in deep thought, he continued his way. His eyes were 


| bent to the ground, and he walked slowly along the path. 


He had met Rose but | 
distance. 


Suddenly he heard a merry voice whistling some light air, at a 
It aroused him from Lis reverie. Looking up, he be- 
held a man approaching him, who was then, perhaps, fifty vard+ 


from him. This man, as soon as Louis lifted his head, sudden!yv 


broke off the lively air with which he had been amusing himself, 


I suppose that | 


You have not been up to the chateau since | 


| immediately banished. 


“My father spoke very | 


sharply to him, and sent him to a place a great way from here. I | 


do not know what place it was ; my father did not tell me. But 
he says Gasparde shall never come back until he learns to be less 
insolent.” 

“ What a relief that is, Rose,—is it not?’’ said Louis, with a 
smile. 

“ Ah, yes, indeed, monsieur! I disliked him extremely. You 
did not see him that day? I was afraid—”’ She paused, and 
Louis answered : 

“No—I did not see him. But I was not afraid for myself; I 
did not think of myself. The man was a coward. He would not 
dare to attack, openly, a person stronger or more active than him- 
self. Nevertheless, I am glad he has gone—very glad.” 

“ And I am equally so, monsieur. But,” she added, “I think 
he must have been very angry with my father, for sending him 
away. I know that he was so when my father spoke so sharply 
to him, though he made no reply, I was told. I am afraid he will 
do him a mischief, if he has the opportunity.” And she sighed. 

“O, do not fear that, Rose—do not fear that,” the young man 
said, kindly. “He cannot injure him, unless he returns hither, 
and, in that case, you would surely be warned of his neighborhood. 
But this subject is not a pleasant one—is it? Suppose I try to 
banish from your memory, for the present, the image of this 
wicked man, and we will talk of something rather pleasanter. 
Tell me who and what this is, my little friend.” 

He had opened his portfeuille, and now, as he spoke, passed to 
her the sketch which he had taken fifteen minutes previously. 

She looked at it, and a bright smile shone in her hazel eyes. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “it is my own little home. How faith- 
fully you have sketched it! There is the mignonette on the sill; 


and my pretty cat, asleep by the box, in the sunshine; and one 


edge of the book-case, which you can see within, and which hangs 
close beside the window. You mast, then, have drawn tlris before 
I saw you—before I heard you coming just now.” 

“ Yes—exactly ; before you saw me. But there is something, 
Rose, which you seem to consider of less consequence than your 
cat and the mignonette, since you do not mention it. I wonder if 
you have observed it. Who is it that sits by the door, sewing ? 
My cousin Helen ?” 

“No, monsieur; it is not your cousin. 
for Mademoiselle Montauban. It is, I think, Rose Lamonte.” 

“You are right. It is Rose Lamonte. Well, Rose, I took this 
without your knowledge, therefore, I suppose I should ask your 
permission to retain it. 
not know that I shall heed it, if one is given.” 


You did not mean it 


But I do not anticipate a refusal. I do | 


“In that case, monsieur,” returned the young girl, smiling at | 


his frankness,—“ in that case, it would be useless either to give or 
withhold permission. It is yours, however, by right, monsieur.” 

“Then I will keep it. 
gone, I think I can stay no longer. I should like to see your 
futher, Rose; but since he does not come, I must wait until 
another time.” 

“Tam sure he would like to see you,” said Rose. ‘ And now 
I think of it: he bade me thank you, in his name, if I should 
meet you again, for your interference in my behalf the other day.” 

“T was glad that I happened to be near, to chastise the scoun- 
drel,” responded Louis ; “and I shall be well satisfied if the lesson 
proved to be one of lasting service. 
happy to repeat it. Now, I must be gone. 
my cousin wishes to see you, Rose, to-morrow.” 

“No, monsieur. 1 will come.” 

And bidding the young girl adieu, he turned from the spot to 
retrace his homeward way. 

“‘ How pretty she is, how innocent, how childlike, how charm- 
ing!” said Louis, mentally. ‘One cannot but be attracted to- 
wards her.” He walked on, meditating as he went. 


And now, since the morning is nearly | 


If not, I shall be only too | 
Do not forget that | 


and seemed to regard our hero earnestly. Then as suddenly he 

recommenced whistling, fixed his glance in turn upon the earth, 

and, with head slightly bent, advanced. 
“Who can it be?’ thought the count. “He seems to recog- 


And it strikes me that he is endeavoring 


nize me, at all events. 
to conceal his features.’ 
And such, truly, appeared to be the case. Yet it was no one 
whom Louis remembered to have seen before. This man was 
dressed in the garb usual to the peasants of the country, in stature 
His features were 
partially concealed, as he held his head down. But Louis, as he 
came nearer, was more curious to behold them than he would have 
been if the man had not endeavored, with such evident studious- 


ness, to pass unnoticed. A sudden thought stru 


of about medium rank, and proportionate size. 


ck the count. 
“Can it be Gasparde ?” he said to himself. But the idea was 
Had he not been assured that Gasparde 
Was away? “T will know 
who he is,” firmly resolved Louis. 

As they approached closer to each other, the young count caught 
a glimpse of those features. He started, with an mvoluntary ex- 
clamation, and stopping short, laid his hand on the man’s arm. 


‘Phe man came nearer, still whistling. 


“My friend,” he said, “ you will oblige me by pausing one mo- 
ment. I desire to speak with you.” 

What if it should be a mistake after all? But no! The man 
stopped at this quict, yet peremptory summons, ceased whistling, 
and taking off his large hat, looked Louis in the face, saying, 
respectfully : 

“T see it is useless, monsicur le compte. 
to know me.” 

“Your own fault, mon ami,—your own fault, ” laughed the 
count, with an air of good humor. For, in this person, he recog- 
nized the one who had appcared to him in the forest on the night 
of that memorable attack, to warn and arm him against the ap- 
proaching danger of the way. The face, well marked by the 
assistance of the lightning then, had Leen carefully remembered 
since. 

“ But how is it that you know me so well, monsieur?” asked 
the man. 

“You must be sensible, my good friend,” returned the count, 
“ that ncither the place, persons nor occasion were those liable to 
be easily forgotten. 
the course of his life. 
you ?” 

“Just so, monsicur. Still—” 

“ But I do not often forget faces, especially those met with in 
times of danger. Yours I kept for the remembrance of past 
deeds, and the score of a future reckoning. But you speak as 
though you had wished me to forget it.” 

“T was not over-desirous, monsieur le compte, that you should 
remember it,”’ answered the man. 

“ And why not? You are not sorry for helping me, I trust ?” 

“No, monsieur; nor unable or unwilling cither, for that matter, 
to help you again, if you should need help. And, my faith! but 
I am afraid you will need aid most sorely, if things prosper as 
they have begun,” he added, in a lower and half-musing tone. 


You are determined 


“T searcely imagined that you would.” 


A man scldom meets such a dozen times in 


Did I not tell you that I should remember 


“ What do you mean?” queried the count, not a little puzzled. 

“What do I mean, monsicur?) Why, the fact is, it would be 
hard to tell. How do I know what is to happen ?” 

“ What was that muttering for, then? What is your name? 
Tell me that. You refused to tell me on the first occasion of our 
meeting. Tell me now. It cannot harm you.” 

“You will promise, monsicur, never to whisper a word concern- 
ing my share in that night’s scrape, nor whatever I may do for 
you hereafter ?” 

“Hereafter? You perplex me. But I promise—I promise, my 
good man. Now tell me your name.” 

“Tt is Jacques Leroux, monsieur.” 

« Jacques Leroux !—well, I shall remember now. But come, 
sit down on this bank by the roadside a moment. I wish to talk 
with you.” 

“ Very well, monsicur. 
too many questions. It is enough that I was inclined to help you 
that night. You must not inquire too closely into the why and 
wherefore of the secrecy.” 

“Tet me ask what I please, Jacques. You are not forced to 
answer, if you do not like. In the first place, then, how did you 
come to know all about the affair in which I was engaged ?” 

“That, monsiecur, is one of the questions which I must decline 


Only I warn you, you must not ask 


to answer.” 

“ Why did you cogccive so great an interest in me—a stranger !” 

“ That I cannot tell, unless it was because I liked your appear- 
ance.” 

“You had seen me before, then ?” 

“T had scen vou before, monsicur.” 

“ Where—whien ?” 

“It would do vou no good to know.” 

“ You are cool, Jacques. I see I shall gain no satisfaction from 
you. But, at least, let me know to what part of the country you 
belong, and whether I shall ever see you after this.” 
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“T am not conscious of belonging anywhere in particular, mon- 
sieur, though one may be to see me most generally in this 
direction. I dare say we meet very often, if you remain at 
the chateau up there.” 

“ You spoke of my needing assistance at a future day. Do you 
think it probable that I shall ?” 

Jacques smiled at the well-contrived query. 

“I do not say. One may very often need help, you know; 
especially when one has enemies. The old fable of the lion and 
the monse is as useful to-day as ever it was.” 

“Where are my enemies? Who are they ?” - 

“ You know best, monsieur, whether you have gained the ill-will 
of any one.” 

“You mean—but no! What should you know concerning that? 
You—” 

“I mean, monsieur, to speak in so many plain words, that ugly 
cousin of pretty Rose Lamont—Gasparde. I should hardly dare 
to utter his name aloud, but I know that he is not within earshot 
by a long way.” 

“You do know, then, that he is my enemy ?” 

“ As far as jealousy can make him, monsieur. And though he 
is away now, it does not follow that he may not harm you some 
day. He did not fancy your treatment of him the other day. But 
now, monsieur, I have lingered here I must budge. 
I am going to see Hugh Lamonte.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the count; 
“then you know Hugh 

“Yes, mensicur. I help him, 
sometimes, in his garden. He 
wants me this morning. I must 
be on my way.” 

“Very well. But we shall see 


each other again, Jacques ?” 
“Doubtless. Good- morning, 
morsieur.” 


“ Good-morning, my friend.” 

And the young count pursued 
his way, thinking, with some curi- 
osity, and not a little perplexity, 
of his new acquaintance. 

“ That accounts for it,” he said 
to himself. “ He learned the story 
from Hugh, I suppose, or over- 
heard something. But I wonder 
how he became acquainted with 
the danger which was awaiting me 
that night? However, I su 
must ot trouble myself 

And Jacques ued his route to 
the dwelling of Pugh Lamonte— 
of his chief. For though Louis 
had no suspicion of it at present, 
this man was concerned, 4 
in no important degree, wi 
the ty 4 gang who had sent out 
men to waylay him in the forest. 
This was the seeret of his knowl- 
edge respecting their business. 


CHAPTER VL 


A SECRET ENEMY. 


A MONTH . Louis had 
intended to leave the chateau at 
the expiration of a month. It 
went by, but still he lingered ; and, 
as he had no ing business 
elsewhere, he said to himself that 


of sketchi , as ever, and nearly 
every morning he t have been 
geen roving about 


he had met her father, also. 
The admiration of Louis for Satine wae by 
ile Hugh Lamonte was an enigma 

. is man’s appearance and manners, 

with his position, was a matter of no little perplex- 
- The gravity and reserve of Hugh, accom- 
hauteur, which, at times, betrayed itself in his 
he had any dealings, were so 
But it was a mystery not likely soon 
anything concerning him previous to 
coming to occupy his is former 
Conjecture 


still. 
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It was no uncommon thing new for Louis to encounter Jacques 
Leroux, now, in his usual strolls about the neighborhood. They 
often met; and the young count, feeling an interest in this rough, 
but evidently honest-hearted fellow, who had taken pains to ren- 
der him a service, spent many an hour in conversation with him 
while reclining on the banks of the valley stream, engaged in an- 

ling, or roaming over wood and hill, with his beloved port/euille ; 
ior Louis was an unwearied artist. 

And now, our hero might have been seen visiting the cottage, 
too, occasionally, to rest, during his rambles ; and, strange to say, 
Hugh Lamonte treated this new-comer with a distant kindness, 
far different from his usually unsociable demeanor. He unbent 
somewhat from his natural reserve; and as this restraint was, in a 
measure, dismissed, Louis was astonished to discover the extent of 
his knowledge—the depth of his mind, which, like himself, seemed 
unfitted for a rank so low. And yet this astonishment, he knew, 
was scarcely warrantable, since, he reasoned, he should have anti- 
cipated no less from this man. 

And, all this time, Gasparde was away. Hugh and Jacques 
alone knew where; for the former, Hugh Lamonte, uneasy at a 
neighborhood so little to be desired, had despatched him to manage 
the affairs of that portion of the horde engaged in the contraband 
trade, well reasoning that, being as far distant as the coast itself, 
he had nothing unpleasant to apprehend from him. Gasparde, as 
may be guessed, had been no little dissatisfied with this arrange- 


ment, and resolved to return, secretly, as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself. 

It was one day, when Louis had been rambling about duri 
the whole morning, that, wearied out, he threw himself Paw | 
the shadow of a tree to rest, in the midst of a small grove half-way 
the chateau the He had a book with him, 
and opening it, seon became deeply engaged in its 1. Per- 
haps he might have passed half an hour thus. At the end of that 
time, however, he closed it, and taking up his gun, which he had 
thrown on the turf beside him, he took his way towards the road, 
which was not many steps distant. 

But he had hardly reached it, ere a bullet whistled through the 
air, struck his left arm, ploughing up the flesh as it went, and con- 


Sa ean eee in the trunk of a large tree by the 
It had evidently ed from some place near the spot 
which he had left ; but he had no time to look for the source of the 


compliment, for the warm blood already poured down his arm, 
saturating completely the sleeve which covered it. Hastening on, 
he sat down by the trunk of the tree which had received the bul- 
let, and taking his handkerchief out, folded it into a bandage. At 
that moment, raising his eyes, he beheld Jacques Leroux coming 
along the road from the village. He called to him, and the man 


ran up. 
« What's the matter now, Monsieur Louis ?” he asked, in some 
surprise. “Shot in the arm* Winged like a wild fowl! Why, 


hat—” He ced at the that the count had again laid 
a ression which he ined. 


tainly select a surer spot than this. But I am glad you are here. 
This one-handed —* ¥ is rather awkward. 


what enemy had he besides Gasparde ? 

Determined to know something more of this affair, he kept his 
knowledge to himself, and rather encou than corrected the 
belief of Jacques, that he had accidentally discharged his own 
gun, and thus caused the wound. 

He left the vicinity of the grove, leaning on the arm of Jacques 
for the faintness had not yet left him; the impulse to go back an 
search the place for some trace of his unseen assailant yielding to 
his present actual inability to do so. 
He returned to the chatean, and 
there, unwilling to alarm his uncle 
or Helen by an account of this oc- 
currence, entrusted secretly to his 
valet the charge of dressing the 
wound, which was not nearly so 
serious as the flow of blood had 
led him to believe, and which he 
was confident of healing in a week 
ortwo. The slight indisposition 
succeeding he passed off as a some- 
what severe headache. His valet 
was trusty and faithfal, and, with 
i the affair re- 


Meanwhile, Louis seve- 
ral days in deep reflection. A 
double object occupied his atten- 
tion, which was, in part, the dis- 
covery of the present whereabouts 
of Gasparde, whom he believed to 
be in the neighborhood without 
the knowledge of Hagh Lamonte ; 
the other point the reader will pre- 
sently understand. 

A half-perfected scheme was in 
of completion. 
time, as we have said, he meditated 
on this, and finally laid it out to 
his own satisfaction. 

By this time, his arm was almost 
entirely healed. He had remained 
within doors for some days; but 
now resumed his usual out-of-door 
amusements, taking care, 
however, to avoid every place 
wherein a foe might lie concealed. 

Some careless inquiries which 
he made of Rose and her father, 
assured him that, even if Gasparde 
were in the neighborhood, they 
were unconscious of it. He re- 
solved to set a watch, however, to 
ascertain the amount of correct- 
ness in his suspicions. 

One day, very shortly after the 
occurrences above recorded, Louis 
received letters from Lyons which 
seemed to interest him very deeply. 
Business of some importance, a 
announced, obliged him to leave 
the chatean sooner than he had in- 
tended. The good marquis ex- 
pressed the utmost concern and 
regret at hearing this. 

“Why, my Seer Louis,” said 
he, “I counted on you for 
months yet. Why will you go? 
Surely you can submit to your 
agent, or avocet, all affairs of 
ness for the present.” 

“* My dear uncle, the case is im- 
perative,” answered the count. 

“ Then, as soon as this affair is 
transacted, you will return to us? 
I will hear of no refusal.” 

“TI promise you, monsieur, I 
will return.” 


The matter was settled. 

Helen Montauban had waited 
silently for the decision. She 
to 
prolong his stay. She did not 
even express a at the an- 
. nouncement of his intended d 

emo which she i i i 

“‘ My dear Helen,” he said, frankly, her hands in 


it.” 
Louis,” she answered, in a low, 


My Yj 


Li y 
VY; 


4 


“I do regret your departure, 

clear tone ; “ but wn I display it? You say your busi- 

ness is imperative, and I would not detain you. Besides 

to return. ‘ 
“ Yes—I shall return,” he echoed. 
“Louis,” said the marquis, as he accompanied his nephew to 


Some a court, “ you must mind and come back as soon as 
bie. 


will be an inmate of the chateau before winter. - Poor little 


too, and both will benefited. 
to part with her, she shall come. 


plan into my thoughts, was the tions of that fellow, Gas- 
parde. I wished to remove her his way. To be sure, he is 
not here at present, but then there is no knowiug how soon he 


od return. I shall talk with Hugh—I shall 
Helen will use her influence too, I know, for she likes Rose 


“Well, my good fellow,” he said, = = 
faintness he felt from the loss of blood, “ you do not think I would 
commit intentional suicide—do you? and if I did, I should cer- 
| can see to it after I get home. ~ fasten - = = | 
tightly, if you please,—so. That is it. Be sure the knot is fast.” 
And, during this time, Louis had concluded, since Jacques had 
drawn his own inferences, to let him keep them, and tell him 
nothing concerning the actual state of the matter; for a thought 
had suddenly occurred to him, as he endeavored to account for the 
case himself, which made him resolve to trust his own dexterity in 
finding out the truth, and keep silent on the subject until then. 
. . . 
For whoever had fired this shot at him was an enemy, since he 
could not bring himself to believe the deed unintentional. And 
PS QS NAGE |G GQ 
might not like so well to stay. So 
air, in the pursuit of his favorite ST SASS 
| in search © 
be allowed that the exhibition ot = 
ight reserve, the picture of Rose —- = 
: For what reason, however, — 
self, perhaps, scarcely knew at the 
time. HIGH LIFE. 
: He had seen Rose two or three 
times since that visit, both at the 
i 
on thig subject. The good 
‘ head in perplexity. Rose 
is all I can say, my dear boy,” said Rose! one cannot but wish to see her in 
ing about him which attracts me 
% ri ° seem more befitting her. Helen needs a friend and companion, 
strikes one most 
Lamonte will consent 
“Of what, monsieur ?” asked Louis. © first thing that put th 
es “Of my—of Henri—your uncle, my boy. We quarrelled once, | 
: he and I, and he wore just that look and manner afterward. You 
; “ What was the reason of the quarrel, ?” asked Louis. 
“It is a long story. I cannot tell you now,” was the answer; find another ‘ 
when u return, u ma 
&g “bat, some day, perhaps, I will relate it to you.” Louis.” 7 » yo Y, perhaps, cousin, 
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“ Your plan is an excellent one, my dear uncle,” returned the 
young man, “and I wish you all success. d upon it, the 
endeavors which you and my cousin make, for the benefit of Rose, 
will not be thrown away.” 

The of the court closed ; the guest was gone. 

Slowly rode master and man down the valley to the little auberge 
wy the roadside, and here Louis dismounted. Immediately, as he 

id so, there came from an inner room a young man, who, appear- 
ing at the door, made a respectful obeisance to Louis, saying: 

“ Bon jour, monsieur le compte ; see I am punctual.’ 

Pu, a !” answered the count. “How long have you been 

“ Depuis trois heures, monsieur,—three hours, fully, I think.” 

“ That is well. I see you do not forget your master’s habits. 
But come; we must have a room in private for a little while. 
Francois!” to his valet, “ get down, wait awhile. My good 
man,” he continued, addressing the ste. “I wish to transact 
some private business with this person. Your little apartment 
within there will do excellently well. Come, Robin!” 

The bustling and diminutive aubergiste, rubbing his skinny hands, 
and repeating, in a cracked voice, “ Yes, monsieur le compte,— 
yes, monsieur le compte; this way, if you please, monsieur!” led 
the way to a small room opening back from the public one, and 
waving the aforesaid hand towards it, with an air most laughably 
gat. returned to the door looking into the inn-yard, to talk with 

rancois, who did not seem to be 
in the pleasantest of moods. 

“ You have got your —_— and 
its accompaniments with you, I 
presume?” inquired, meanwhile 
the young count of the man he had 
met here, as the two entered the 
little room together. 

“Yes, indeed, Monsieur Louis, 
and on* or two changes of apparel. 
It is for no more than a month or 
two, I think you said ?” 

“That is all.” 

“Then, I dare say, I t 
sufficient with me; 
might be thought superfluous, you 
know. We must be natural.” 

“Yes—yes, Robin. It is all 
right. Shut the door, now, and 
be careful there is no chance for 
eaves-droppers.” 

They went in, and the door was 
closed upon them. 

Some twenty minutes might 
have elapsed, when it was re-open- 
ed, and they came forth again, the 
young count striking from his var- 
nished boot onc or two straws with 
his riding switch, and bending his 
head to conceal a smile that curved 
his moustached lip ; while his com- 
panion, with less apparent restraint, 
was laughing outright—a low, mu- 
sical, but hearty laugh. He quick- 
ly grew grave, however, and said, 
aloud, as they proceeded to the 
outer door, where the inkeeper was 
still standing, and endeavoring to 
draw the unusually gruff Francois 
into something like conversation : 

“You think, then, monsicur le 
compte, that I shall get employ- 
ment somewhere about here ?” 

doubtless—doubtless, Ro- 
bin!” was the reply. “ You will 
have my certificate of character, 
if it is required ; but your face witl 
do as well, if I am not mistaken.” 

“Ah! you are very good, I am 
sure, monsicur le compte.” 

“ Well—well! I need not tell 
you to behave yourself, Robin. I 
wish that you may meet with good 
fortune.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,” re- 
turned the other, gratefully. “I 
shall endeavor to do credit to your 
recommendation.” 

“Do so. And now, adieu! 
Adieu my good man!” to the little 
aubergiste, and dropping, as he 
epoke, a piece of gold into his 
hand, the count passed out and 
sprang to the saddle. 

“Ah—well!” mattered Francois, 
he mounted his own 
. little k, and glanced surlily 
enough towards:his master; “if 
young turn into wild 
geese, 


inl, 


wi 

do not know who will re- 
pent but themselves.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


HIGH AND LOW LIFE. 

We present on this and the pre- 
ceding page two very fine wood 
engravings from celebrated paintings by that prince of English 
animal painters, Sir Edwin Landseer, who, by the power of his 
genius, has raised his branch of art to a very high rank. In the 

rtraits of animals, Landscer has accomplished what Vandyke, 

ir Joshua Reynolds and Stuart accomglich 

men and women. He has given us not merely form but character. 
The difference between his pictures and Herring’s, is precisely 
that between genius and talent. In the designs before us, the con- 
trast between high and low life is as strongly marked as if, in the 
place of the two dogs—the gentleman’s greyhound and the ser- 
vant’s bulldog,—we had the dandy and the flunkey in propria per- 
sona. The nner in “ High Life” is the aristocrat of his race 
He is surrounded by the tokens of luxury and elegance—a latticed 
casement, a silken bell-pull, a chased goblet, helmet and sword, 
books and manuscripts, and costly gauntlets. Look on the other 
picture. What a John Bull of low caste is the sturdy, surly dog 
that sits by the wall! How essentially vulgar are those top-boots, 
and the pipe and pot! We can picture the owners of those inter- 
esting canine specim one a curled darling of the drawi 

room, like Henry Pelham or Bean Brummell, an habitué of Al- 
macks and the clubs; and the other a Sam Weller, rejoicing in a 
livery hat, a green cut-away and white cords, the oracle and mag- 
nate of the servants’ hall. Though a capital painter of horses, 
Landseer’s forte is . He paints them as if he loved them, and 
how woll he has ied them, the pictures given on these twe 


pages will show. 


ed in their portraits of 


THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS,—{Continued from the first page.) 

Our readers will thus be enabled to identify them by the follow- 

ing list: No. 1, Mah-yah-che-wa-we-tong (the beginner), a war 
chief. 2, A-yah-be-lwa-we-tong (the ever-speaker—an ominous 
name for an orator). 3, Nah-nah-aug-a-yash (the closing of his 
feathers). 4, Ne-she-ka-o-ge-mah (the only chi 5, Ke-be-dwa- 
ke-yhick (the crier between the heavens). 6, Wab-he-de-yah 
round setter). These Indians came from White Oak Point, 
innesota, a locality about three or four hundred miles beyond 
St. Paal, on the Mississippi River. They were sixty-one days on 
their journey, reaching the Mississippi by means of canoes and 
120 miles on foot, thence by steamers and railroads, obtaining, for 
the greater part of the way, free transportation from the various 
corporations. They were accompanied by the Rev. James Tan- 
ner, a half-breed missionary, educated and employed by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, a man of good natural talents im- 
proved by culture, and of liberal and practical views. He served 
them as an interpreter. Mr. Tanner states that the tribe is in a 
low condition, owing to the bad influences by which they have 
been surrounded. The dress of these strange visitors was a mix- 
ture of savage and civilized costume. One of them being asked 
es the Indians did not copy the fashions of the whites, replied, 
“We think we started your fashions ; your men now wear blankets 
as we do, and your women paint their faces and wear feathers,” — 
quite an original aboriginal bon mot. Shortly after the party ar- 


rived at the Bromfield House, they made an investment in Yankee 
boots, and it was quite amusing to see them shuffling about the 
slippery floors and up and down stairs at the hotel in unmitigated 
cowhides, running the risk of breaking their necks every moment. 
The delegation represented about half the Chippewa nation, num- 
bering about 200,000 souls, and they stated here that they were 
going to Washington to lay before President Pierce certain griev- 
ances and wrongs which they say have been perpetrated by govern- 
ment agents and Indian traders, and also to obtain their dues for 
lands taken from them. During their stay, with their interpreter, 
aud accompanied by Rev. Dr. Miles, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, they visited the Hancock school, where the 
children entertained them with a tew songs. Mr. Tanner, who is 
a very good speaker, then addressed the children, made some re- 
marks on the benefits of education, contrasted the light of intelli- 
gence and civilization in which his hearers lived with the intellec- 
tual darkness that brooded over the region of the red men, and 
urged the pupils to make the best of the golden opportunities and 

rivileges they enjoyed. At the close of his remarks, he intro- 
Hticed to Mr. Allen, the teacher, and his pupils, Mah-yah-che-wa- 
we-tong (the beginner in speaking), saying: “ He is our civil and 
hereditary chief. This title of civil chief is a great favor, seldom 
conferred, and only upon him who has shed his blood for his coun- 
try.” Mah-yah-che-wa-we-tong took Mr. Allen’s hand, and said, 
in his native language: “I take your hand, and I greet yon as a 
brother. And in s@ doing, I greet and take by the hand all of 


these your pupils. I thank you for your sympathy. These five 
men who are with me are chiefs in their own land. We looked 
with sorrow on the destitution and ignorance of our people. We 
felt that we wanted our children taught to be like children of the 
white men. We knew that our time and our money had been 
wasted, that our nation were more degraded than they were thirty 
years ago, and that a great mistake had been made. So I rose 
up, and said to my people, ‘I will go to seek redress—aid. I will 
obtain teachers for our children.’ Then these five chiefs who are 
with me rose up, also, and said, ‘We will go.’ So we started, 
and sixty-one days have we travelled, and thus far have we come. 
We are glad to meet you, and to take you thus by the hand.” 
The visitors took their leave, after the singing of the Missionary 
Hymn by the children. During their stay, three of the chiefs, 
accompanied by Mr. Tanner, attended a public meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union, in Bedford Street, on whieh occa- 
sion a very large number of ladies and gentlemen were in atten- 
dance. The meeting was opened by singing one of Dr. Watts’s 
hymns, commencing : 
“ Come let us search our ways and try 
If they be just and right: . 
Is the great rule of equity 
Our practice and delight?” 

After a prayer by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Sweetser, in the course of 
some appropriate remarks, alluded to the D aoe of the Indians, 
and said a few evenings since 
the relations of our nation with 
the Indians had formed the sub- 
ject of discussion, and now his 
had the ot 
hearing the red man’s story from 
his own lips. He gave an inter- 
esting sketch of the Chippewas— 
the largest of the Indian tribes. 
He was followed by Mah-yah-che- 
wa-we-tong, whose address was 
flowery and full of metaphor and 
illustration. “He hoped that the 
young white men of America 
would be like yourg vigorous trees, 
beneath whose protecting arms the 
weak and weary, the sad and the 
oppressed, the faint-hearted and the 
down-trodden, would find shelter 
and repose. He said that he had 
been asked the number of chiefs in 
his tribe. He would reply now 
that they had but one chief, and he 
was the Great Spirit—the Father 
of us all.” In the course of his 
speech, the Atlas says :—‘‘ The 
chief related the struggle which 
has lately been going on in his 
tribe between the old fogies, who 
are in favor of retaining ‘ chieftain- 
ship,’ the war path, and kindred 
institutions, and the younger na- 
tives, who go for the introduction 
of the arts of peace, civilization, 
and Christian teachers. ‘ Young 
America,’ it is believed, will carry 
the day, and the old chiefs sit in 
their wigwams smoking their pipes 
in the gloomiest and most copper- 
colored discontent.’’ Other re- 
marks were made by his cumpan- 
ions, and produced quite an im- 
ression on the white audience. 
rom this city the delegation pro- 
ceeded to Washington, where they 
attracted great attention, and were, 
for the time being, the lions of the 
day, though the inhabitants of the 
Federal city are favored with fre- 
quent visits of members of the 
north-western tribes. We trust 
that the government will be liberal 
in their treatment of the few scat- 
tered remnants of the tribes who 
were once the undisputed lords of 

this great continent. 


THE SIGHT OF BIRDS. 
Pigeons find out newly-sown 
fields immediately, and will fre- 
uently go several miles to a field 
e very first morning after it is 
sown. Wild ducks, that feed at 
night, are equally quick in findin 
their food; and, in this case, i 
would be glad to know what sense 
they employ. The red deer inva- 
riably knows when the shepherd’s 
patch of grain is fit for his food, 
and will frequently eome down in 
such numbers as to eat up the en- 
tire crop in a single night. The 
carrier-pigeon finds its way home, 
take it what distance, and any way 
covered up, you will. Toss it up 
in the air, and, after circling for a 
few moments, it adopts its line of flight, without hesitation, and 
without mistake. Audubon furnishes an instance of the exercise 
of this faeulty, in his description of the razor-bill :—“ ‘The instinct 
or sagacity which enables the razor-bills, after being scattered in 
all directions, in quest of food, during the long night, often at 
great distance from each other, to congregate toward morning, 
previously to their alighting on a spot to rest, has appeared tu me 
truly wonderful, and I have been tempted to believe that their 
lace of rendezvous has been agreed upon the evening before.” 
Man robably surpasses birds in the extent of vision, as much as 
a bird surpasses man in sharpness. Ross, in his voyage to Buffin’s 
Bay, proved that a man, under favorable circumstances, cou Id see 
over the surfaee of the sea one hundred and fifty miles. It is not 
probable that any animal can equal this in extent. In sharpness 
of sight, on the other hand, birds greatly excel us. The eagle, 
soaring at such a height that he seems a mero speck, scew the 
grouse walking in the heather, which it so closely resembles in 
color, as readily to escape the sportsman’s eye. Schmidt threw 
to a considerable distance from a thrush a number of beetles, of a 
pale, gray color, which the unassisted human eye failed to detect, 
yet the bird observed them immediately. Many birds readily per- 
eeive insects on branches where the sh t sighted person could 
detect nothing. The sparrow-hawk, a sense Of sight exceed- 
ingly acute, discerns small birds from an incredible distance, and 
seizes upon them with wonderful velocity.—ZJiustrations in Orni- 
thology. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Bailou’s Pictorial.] 
A BALLAD WITIIOUT AN “S.” 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


[Composers of music have often complained of the constantly recurring sound 
of the letter ‘*s,”’ and expressed a wish that it could be omitted to a greater 
degree than it is from the songs and ballads of the English language. It oc- 
curred to me that a bricf copy of verses. intended for music, might be writ- 
ten, quite free from this objection, and the resuit was as follows :]} 

The dawn came up, the lovely dawn— 
Light, light along the lake, the lawn; 
The bell rang out a tender tune, 

That melted in the biue of June. 


fithin the chapel by the wood 
A lonely maiden went to brood, 
And murmured forth a matin prayer 
For him, who deemed her true and fair. 
He voyaged o'er the rolling wave, 
And, firm and loyal, bright and brave, 
Reflected on the happy day 
When he might bear the maid away. 
Homeward he came in one bricf year, 
And Time had made them doubly dear— 
And lo! a bride and bridegroom good 
Within the chapel by the wood! 


> -— 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


IRENE’S LOVER. 


BY Dk. J. H. ROBINSON. 


A FEMALE relative told me a story the other day, which T think 
worth relating. 
and I cannot, without vanity, hope to emulate her yivacity and 


She has the art of telling such things charmingly, 


originality of style. It must not be supposed for a single moment 
that the narrator is old and ugly; she is simply ripe and pretty. 

“ All young ladies,” she commenced, “have their prejudices, 
and I had mine, of course. 
immunity from the peculiarities of our 


Hiow could I expect to enjoy special 
sex? I had a strong aver- 


sion to red hair and round shoulders. You smile at my straight- 


forwardness, but it is well to be plain. Plainness of speech se- 
cures a ready comprehension, and prevenis the confusion of ideas. 
But I must be systematic, nor put events out of their consecutive 
order. You must know that in my younger days I was called—” 

“Handsome!” I added, impertinently. 

“ Handsome,” she resumed, not in the least discomposed. 

“Indeed, vou could be called so now, without much exaggera- 
tion,” Isaid. “I can well imagine that you had a symmetrical 
figure, graceful manner, and a face to please young gentlemen. 
Aad perhaps you were something of a coquette, too ?”’ 


“My personne! 


was considered attractive,” she replied, “ but 
I wook a superficial view of 
the world, men and manners, and the true ends and aims of exis- 
I loved to be flatter- 
The voice of adulation was full of melody. It made my 
heart beat with intense satisfaction to be styled a charming girl by 
the beaux. But I was somewhat trammelled in my movements, 
for I was bargained away when I was an infant, to a little boy in 


there was much inward deformity. 


tence were very imperfectly comprehended. 
ed. 


aprons (the son of “a friend of the family ”’), whose aspirations at 
that time never reached higher than a stick of candy or a whip. 

“The engagement was brought about through the instrumental- 
ity of a wealthy uncle, who imagined he owed a debt of gratitude 
to my little urchin’s father. Providing his wishes were consum- 
mated, his fortune was to accompany me, after his decease, and 
when the transfer of my person had been legaliy made. To this 
singular compact all parties assented, save my juvenile mate and 
myself, we being too young to interest ourselves in such profound 
matters. 

“The name of my destined husband was Frederic Ross. The 
Ross family resided in a distant State, and I reached woman’s ¢s- 
tate without being blessed with a single glimpse of my prospective 
lord. I heard, through my uncle, that Frederic behaved well in 
college, and was a young man of brilliant promise. Such tidings 
pleased me; but I was much more interested to know the color of 
his hair and what kind of an appearance he made personally. 
Many times I wished to inquire concerning the particular shade of 
his locks, but lacked courage to put the momentous question. 
Everything depended upon that. If he was orthodox in that im- 
portant particular, all would be right, probably—provided he were 
not round shouldered. Even round shoulders might possibly be 
pardoned, but red hair—never! That was too flagrant a breach 
of propriety. Certainly the progressive age ia which I lived was 
much too enlightened not to frown upon such an obstinate depar- 
ture from the standard of human beauty! The laws of nature 
were so well understood, and physivlogy was too much studied 
and taught. 

“One day, upon returning from the village (where I had been 
for the benefit of my wardrobe and the shopmen), being consider- 
ably fatigued, I harried into the parlor rather unceremoniously, to 
rest myself upon the sofa. My confusion was not slight when I 


discovered that comfortable seat occupied by a young man. A 
single look assured me of two or three disagreeable truths. The 


first item was shocking and worst of all: he had faded red hair! 
It was long, too—as if he were proud of his infamy! His face 
was pale and thin out of all good taste, his eyes sunken and dull, 
and his whole making-up wanting, I thought, in vivacity. He 
turned towards me; a faint glow tinged momentarily his checks. 
Rising, he said, with evident effort and painful embarrassment : 

“*T am Frederic Ross, and you are doubtless—’ 

Yes,’ I interrupted, adding coldly, ‘how do you do?” 

“ While he was stammering something about the awkwardness 
of selfintroduction, my mother entered and kindly endeavored to 


put Mr. Ross at his ease by some-good-natured remarks ; although 
I am inclined to think she had purposely contrived that our first 
mecting should take place in that way. When we were alone, she 
wished to know how I was pleased with my future husband ; in 
answer to which I made a very unclassical allusion to a skimmed- 
milk diet in connection with the young gentleman alluded to. 

“* You must conquer your prejudices, my dear Irene,’ said she. 

“ «My repugnance to red hair was born with me,’ I replied. 

“Jt is an unreasonable antipathy,’ she affirmed. 

“*Tt is constitutional,’ quoth I. 

“ «He has graduated with honor,’ persisted she. 

“ «With a red head !’ said I. 

“His prospects are promising,’ she continued. 

“* His hair will never change color,’ I asserted. 

“« But his mind, my child!’ 

“* But his body, my mother !’ 

“He will rise to distinction.’ 

“« He will dic of consumption.’ 

“* He has a good character.” 

“« He has round shoulders.’ 

“*'That’s because he is so studious. He will inherit your uncle’s 
property.’ 

“* But his hair, mother, will always be red !’ 

“My good mother said I had singular notions, and ceased to 
argue the case with me, leaving the task to Mr. Ross to overcome 
my antipathies. I had opportunity to observe Mr. Frederic more 
critically ; but I must confess that my judgment did not soften. 
His personal defects assumed greater magnitude; and so far as 
his powers of pleasing were concerned, he did not manifest marked 
abilities. He was at first reserved and not at all at ease; but his 
embarrassment soon ceased. 

“T expected to be troubled with particular attentions—to be the 
continual subject of his gallantries ; in that I was also mistaken. 
He treated me with politeness, yet never went out of his way to 
say a civil thing. Upon the subject of our engagement he was 
absolutely silent ; indeed, jadging from his manner, he seemed to 
have forgotten that such a matter had ever occupied anybody's 
mind. This conduct appeared strange. Why did he not approach 
the subject at once, so that I could smile at his presumption and 
bid him go away? I wished him to do so, and gave him favor- 
able opportunities to make the momentous avowal. I remained 
in the parlor with him the very next morning after his arrival, for 
that event to happen. Mr. Ross managed to give the conversa- 
tion a very general direction. He talked about books, men and 
the world, and sensibly, too. VPiay the lover he did not; nor did 
he give evidence of being pleased with my face, which I had reason 
to believe was attractive to young gentlemen of his age. 

“He requested me to sing and play, and although I knew I 
could do both creditably, he heard with as much indifference as if 
it had been a hand-organ performance, nor deigned a word of 
praise. I believed that I did not wish his commendation, but I 
had been in the habit of receiving it from others, and was disap- 
pointed at his silence, which my vanity prompted me to attribute 
to a want of ability to appreciate just execution and true harmony. 
I internally resolved never to gratify him again in an attempt at 
music. Very ordinary topics were then discussed. Presently the * 
conversation flagged—Mr. Frederic yawned, walked across the 
room two or three times, and then resuming his seat, absolutely 
became absorbed in a book! And that, too, when J was his 
companion ! 

“ Thad feelings of resentment which I encouraged. His red locks 
looked odious. Had he the arrogance to set himself up as my 
superior? A cadaverous youth charged with a little third rate 
Latin, a smattering of French and other tongues, with a slight ac- 
quaintance with the classics, obviously thought himself a person 
of infinite consequence! Did he imagine the thing was all set- 
tled between us, and I should be unwilling to lose such a prize ? 
That was possible, but I would show him, anon, that he was de- 
luding himself. 

“My cousin Anabel Bryant came to spend some weeks with us. 
She was young, winning, witty and pretty; yet, as a faithful story- 
teller, I must say that I was generally esteemed the best looking. 

he apathy of Frederic Ross vanished like morning dew before 
the smiles of Anabel. If she conversed, he listened; if she sung 
or piayed, he praised ; if she was playfal, he was ready to smile ; 
if we walked, his arm was at her service. 

“«T like the turn affairs are taking,’ I said to myself, not unfre- 
quently, ‘vet I think the fellow is not greatly enamored with his 
bride elect.’ 

“Days clapsed—but Frederic Ross remained our guest. We 
were much together, but Anabel only had the ability to draw out 
his powers of mind. [lis knowledge proved decper than I had 
given him credit for. When interested and aroused, his conver- 
sational abilities were wonderful. His faculty of description was 
really fascinating ; he could paint common occurrences in colors 
new and pleasing, and invest whatever subject he chanced to touch 
upon with a freshness and novelty that might have charmed one 
having no antipathy to rubescence in hair. 

“T'was surprised at the revelations time was making in his 
character. I began to discern, through the mists of prejudice, that 
he was singularly gifted. But what if he was? What if he had 
genius, even? Would the possession of the rarest endowments 
change the odious huc of his locks ¢ 

.“ Anabel loved to talk of*him; anid when I reminded her, as 
I was sure to do, that he was not good looking, she would reply 
that he had an inward beauty that was of far more valne. We 
rode on horseback when the mornings were pleasant—Anabel, the 
red-haired youth, and I. My cousin could ride well, and so could 
Irene Bryant—Irene Bryant was myself, you know. My lord, in 
prospective, generally attached himself to Anabel at such times, 


showing her a thousand little attentions which he did not deem it 
worth while to offer to the stately miss who was destined and spe- 
cially set apart for his wife. To avenge myself for these contin- 
ued slights, I found various means to annoy and render him un- 
comfortable. I aimed many a sly shaft of ridicule at his head, 
which I am sure struck deep and wounded. He sometimes evinc- 
ed the pain of the infliction, but never failed to turn it to my dis- 
credit when any skill of his could do so. 

“ Frederic was a severe critic, and when he caught me in the 
meshes of his subtlety, he was positively pitiless. He seemed to 
know my weak points, and loved to scathe me with his biting sar- 
casm. As we grew to know each other better, the strangeness 
wearing off by frequent contact, his sarcasm seemed to harden in- 
to downright animosity. My own wit was sharp and stinging, but 
I found in Frederic my full match. I always affected never to 
feel the power of his criticisms, or the significance of his polished 
irony, yet sometimes it was difficult to conceal the pain I suffered. 

“One dewy morning, which I well remember, we went to ride 
according to custom. Anabel rode a white horse, Frederic a red, 
and Ia coal black. I whispered to Anabel, as we started, that 
Frederic’s steed was well matched with his head. She laughed, 
and he whose name had been mentioned looked back with a lurk- 
ing smile upon his lips. 

“« Young ladies should modulate their voices to a softer key 
when they whisper,’ said he. 

“TI blushed with conscions guilt, while he appeared to enjoy my 
confusion with an insatiate relish. 

«Comparisons are proverbially odious, I believe,’ I coldly 
remarked. 

“For the first time Frederic looked at me as if demanding a 
little less hostility on my part. But he was by no means vexed, 
nor did he appear to remember long my foolish levity. The pure, 
exhilarating air and the exercise put my checks in a glow, and 
Anabel seized the first opportunity to assure me that I never look- 
ed so bewitching. Several amiable persons have gone into pen- 
and-ink raptures about woman on horseback ; but Frederi¢e never 
manifested much of that kind of admiration in my presence—save 
a few enthusiastic exclamations for the grace of Anabel. 

“ We dismounted at a beautiful spot for a walk through certain 
zigzag paths leading among trees and shrubbery, and along the 
banks of a small lake. Anabel playfully took Fred’s arm, and [ 
perversely lingered to allow them to enjoy what was apparently so 
delightful, viz., the society of cach other. I paused by the margin 
of the water. The sun kissed its glassy surface, and mirrored 
numberiess pleasant shapes in its clear depths. I sat down upon 
the bank awhile, and then looked for the lovers ; for lovers I now 
considered them. I saw them at a goodly distance, in most am- 
icable nearness. She was listening with downcast eyes to some- 
thing he was saying—words of interest, no doubt—a declaration, 
perhaps. I arose and walked away, not wishing to behold longer 
a scene so sentimental. It was all very fine, unquestionably, for 
Mr. Fred to come to see me, and pay court to my cousin. It was 
very right, too, for him to treat me with entire indifference—not 
to say a harsher word. 

“« But he has red hair,’ said I to myself, ‘ and so he may do as 
he pleases.’ 

“ At my right, among the rocks, some rare flowers were grow- 
ing; so I diverged from my way to pluck them. When I had 
gathered those, I went in pursuit of more at a greater distance. 
I discovered one of peculiar beauty growing upon a broken and 
mossy ledge. I hastened to possess the flower, and was in the act 
of stooping to break the stem, when a rustling in the grass close 
by drew my attention ; then there was a slight rattling and a hor- 
rible sibilation that made me shudder. I turned my gaze towards 
the sounds: I saw a slimy head upreared and a monstrous rattle- 
snake rolling himself in a coil. Fold after fold was placed one 
upon another with frightful case and precision. I met the reptile’s 
giassy, terrible eyes, and stood petrified and helpless. I tried to 
cry out, and emitted some kind of a sound, but it dicd away in 
my throat overcome by the intensity of my emotions. I did not 
withdraw my eyes—I could not—there was a satanic power in the 
creature that held me fast. I strove to shake off the dreadful 
spell, but my impotency was horrible—my feebleness, agony. The 
consciousness that the serpent, perhaps, had power to change my 
very loathing to fondling, dismayed me most of all. Yes, that 
must be so! already an hundred brilliant colors were flashing 
from his piercing eyes. A gorgeous circle of purple and gold 
and pink and orange, of red and green and silver, formed about 
his head. His body quivered and undulated, and swam in a sea 
of light ; while his head oscillated from side to side with a gentle, 
wavy motion, which nothing but the snake can imitate. 

“The eyes dilated, and gleamcd and burned into my brain like 
heated irons. Presently I saw many eyes instead. of two, glitter- 
ing like polished steel, floating before me, revolving in circles, 
emitting hues indescribably bright and varied. A sound reached 
the senses, singularly penetrating and soft, not unlike the melody 
of the xolian harp when the wind is gentle and constant. Its very 
monotony had an awful fascination in it; every faculty seemed 
surrendered to the baleful influence that fastened me to the 
rock. I was all secing and hearing—the air teeming with dazzling 
eyes, shimmering lights, rubescent circles, and darting rays of 
flame beautifully soft. Now with all this fearful dclusion upon me 
I knew perfectly my situation, and struggled against the foul en- 
chanter with an intensity that bathed my forchead in perspiration. 

“Tt could not long continue—the serpent would soon be coiled 
about me—his red fangs fixed in my shuddering flesh! Where 
was Frederic? Heavens! with what agony did I mentally make 
that inquiry. A dreadful dizziness seized me—an awful mist full 


of gleaming stars swam before me, while that low, monotonous 
wailing Was in my cavs. 
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“T knew no more. When I became conscious, I was’ in the 
arms of Frederic, and Anabel was lying fainting at my feet. 
When I opened my eyes, Fred was looking at me tenderly, and 
trembling in every limb. I shuddered and closed my eyes, while 
he assured me many times that the danger was past, and the 
serpent killed. 

“T did not recover from the shock immediately, but was quite 
ill for a week, during which time Frederic manifested much inter- 
est in my welfare, showing less attention to Anabel. When I was 
strong again he relapsed into his former manner, and flirted with 
my pretty cousin. He had so softened my prejudice by his kindly 
deportment, that I could not so well bear his indifference. 
feelings were softened ; I owed him a great debt of gratitude. He 
had snatched me from a fearful danger at a moment when I would 
have given almost life itself for the power to call him tome. I 
said I would remember it and put it to his credit; and I intended 
to keep my word. 

“T was walking in the garden one day, when I was joined by 
Frederic. 

“*T was secking you, Irene,’ he observed. 

“¢ That is singular,’ I replied with a smile. 

“*T leave you to-day, and it is proper that I should have a few 
moments’ conversation with you before I depart.’ 

“He paused, thinking I might reply; perceiving I remained 
silent, he proceeded ; 

“* The object of my visit is too well understood by you to need 
a single word of explanation. It was unwise in our friends to im- 
agine that a contract made by them would be recognized as bind- 
ing by both parties concerned, when they should be of an age to 
decide for themselres. ‘The human affections cannot be disposed 
of or bartered away. The sentiment of love is a thing wholly in- 
voluntary, and therefore cannet be controlled. I perceived that 
my presence was disagreeable to you from the first, and resolved 
not to persecute you with solicitations, or persistently obtrude my 
society upon you. I will leave you to judge if this resolution has 
not been observed. I came with a heart unengaged, and found 
you beautiful and accomplished ; but I have not declared myself, 
and now renounce all pretensions to your hand. ‘That it has cost 
me a sacrifice, is true.’ : 

“ Frederic stopped again and showed some emotion, which sur- 
prised me, as I had never seen him display much feeling. I rather 
doubted his ingenuousness, when I considered the terms of intimacy 
subsisting between himself and Anabel. 

“ « Has the sacrifice been great, Mr. Ross ?’ I asked, with a faint 
smile. 

“Greater than you would believe, I imagine,’ he replied, with 
bitterness. 

“* And yet you have borne it very well,’ I observed. 

“*T have needed firmness,’ he returned, gloomily. 

“¢ And the society of Anabel !’ I added. 

“* Anabel could tolerate me, Irene could not,’ he rejoined. 

“© You have found a sympathizer, doubtless, that will more than 
make amends for my unkindness.’ 

“*T do not affirm that you have been unkind—but indeed, you 
have made me suffer. "Your coldness has chilled me, and your 
.sarcasin has at times been cruel. But for the sentiment your 
beauty inspired, and the better nature which I am confident lurks 
behind your severity, I should have left your hospitable roof long 


, 


«* And my pretty cousin ? quoth I. 

“*Trene, it is you who have kept me here, not Anabel!’ ex- 
claimed Frederic. 

«Mr. Ross, such an avowal seems utterly inconsistent with 
your conduct,’ I spiritedly asserted. 

““* Miss Bryant, you lose sight of the deportment you have stu- 
diously observed toward me—your sleepless sarcasm, your icy po- 
liteness, and, I might add, contempt. But I will not prolong this 
interview—our first and last. I shall never seek to gratify the 
wishes of our mutual friends against your inclinations. I am sure 
you have not known, and do not now know me. _ Irene, I love 
you ; but after this hour, it is probable that we shall never meet 
again in this world.’ 

“* Where do you go? I asked, nervously. 

Europe,’ ke answered. 

“T felt my heart beating violently. 

“* You speak with an appearance of frankness,’ I said, not with- 
out some effort to maintain my calmness ; ‘ but the declaration 
you have now made should have been made long since.’ ° 


“* Perhaps so; but the time for regret and recrimination is 
past. I shall bear away with me a heavy and disappointed heart. 
But I do not reproach you, nor will I. Nature has made me as I 
am ; and I cannot ’—and he looked at me searchingly, curling 
his nether lip contemptuously—‘ make one hair white nor black! 
I chanced to hear accidentally a conversation concerning me be- 
tween yourself and mother, which, though it wounded, was, per- 
haps, a deserved check upon my presumption,’ resumed Frederic, 
with increasing severity of tone. ‘ But, as I observed, nature will 
not bow to your caprices nor mine. It is possible that my soul is 
not deteriorated by the particular shade of my hair, and that sed- 
entary and studious habits bend the figure somewhat ; but I hope 
neither are legitimate subjects for ridicule. If I have oaused you 
pain, forgive me, and remember that a scene like this will not 
again occur. In the years to come sometimes think of Frederic 
Ross, and what he gladly would have been to you—friend, lover, 
husband. But enough! Irene, farewell!’ 

“ He hurried away, leaving me pale and trembling. I raised 
my hand to entreat him to stay a moment longer, but the gesture 
was unheeded—he was gone—I was alone. I was miserably un- 
happy. I wished to weep, and even pride could not restrain me ; 
I sat down and the tears flowed. Why did I abandon myself 


My | 


startling queries, and shrank from them. Iwas too much of a 
coward to look within ; I knew not what I might find there ; there 
might be that which was deformed. What a strange declaration 
Frederic had made! In Jove with me! What an idea! And what 
a curious way he had of showing his affection! 

“*Trene!’ said the voice of Anabel. 

“T did not answer, and she came along and discovered me. 

**So you have driven away Frederie Ross ? she said. 

“<«Vf T have, you can recall him!’ I retorted, attempting to 
smile, to banish all traces of emotion. 

“* You estimate my power over him too highly,’ she returned. 

“7 think one word in your softest key would change his pur- 
pose,’ I added. 

“*Come, Irene, be ingenuous,’ resumed Anabel, earnestly. 
‘Has not Frederic confessed that he loves you?” 

“ He said so,’ I responded, concealing my face with my handa. 

“«* Frederic is truthful. And you really dismissed him, Irene ? 


O, how blind you have been to his merits—what a stranger to his | 


noble nature !’ 


“T covered my face with my handkerchief. I remembered the 


time when he saved me from the fascination of the serpent. 

“*Curb your pride, Irene; speak to me frankly and ingenuous- 
ly. Do you wish Frederic to go” 

“There was a momentary struggle in my heart. The words 
came hard, but I spoke them: ‘not if he loves me,’ I said, faintly. 

“ At that instant some one rushed from the adjacent shrubbery 
and knelt at my feet. I looked up—it was Frederic. He caught 
my hand and kissed it; he protested to the depth of his passion ; 
Anabel had vanished—and—and Fred, after all, had it as he 
would.” 

“ And so you forgave the red hair?” said TI. 

“ Yes,” added Irene, with a blush, “I forgave the red hair, and 
regret only that I cherished such an unworthy prejudice so long.” 

“ But your husband’s hair is not very red,” I remarked. 

“No, it has grown darker since ; its red and faded appearance 
was produced in a measure by a brain fever which he had while in 
college, in conjunction with medicaments which were applied for 
the purpose of relieving his sufferings. But I learned a valuable 
moral, which I trust will last me through life—Never judye hastily.” 


(‘Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GHOST OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
By “ THE LADY 


A Few years ago, San Francisco was merely a town of tents, 
as everybody knows, and as many have sad cause to remember. 
The hardships of a four or six months’ voyage in search of this 
gold-growing region, were but the beginning of sufferings. It 
required a hardy constitution to endure the test of climate and 
“ camping out,” yet in store for the voyager. ‘The most robust, 
after a few months’ exposure to the hot, mid-day sun, the chilly, 
searching night-winds, and the drenching rains which often floated 
away his tent, was constrained to wrap himself in his blanket, lic 
down in a corner and shiver himself into a shadow. He had little 
sympathy and little aid, for his companions were too much occu- 
pied with their own doleful battles with the “shakes,” to dg else 
than laugh at their fellow-sufferers. 

The lily-handed gentleman’s son, who had thought to gather 
gold without labor, grew disgusted and dispirited, and was an casy 
victim to disease ; and the hearty worker, unused at home to more 
than paper fingering, soon exhausted his strength in his new callings 
of cartman, carpenter, painter or well-digger, as the wants of the 
hour demanded. Fevers were ready for such. The new comers 
who arrived almost daily in scores, were as impetuous as the old, 
and passed through the same routine of labor, sickness and death, 
till at last the undertaker’s profession was the most thrifty of all. 
So great was the mortality, that, as during a pestilence, the dead 
were often rolled up in their blankets, boxed in rude pine coffins, 
and hurried away in carts for burial, without a friend to know or 
care whither they were taken. 

Sometimes a few followed on foot, tramping slowly along the 
sandy road that led to the cemetery. Its site was a long valley 
reaching from the bay to the ocean, and walled in on either side 
by barren sand-hills. It could boast no shade but a few scrub 
oaks, and its countless mounds had no other monument than 
wooden tablets, upon which the names of the sleepers were rudely 
carved with a jack-knife, or painted in black. Grave-diggers were 
always in the gloomy valley, ‘making homes for the dead faster than 
houses for the living could be fashioned in the young city of tents. 

The black wagons in whicli the dead were brought, were drawn 
by mules; and the driver, astride of a coffin, whistled as he went, 
or was not loath to clamber down from his ghostly load and beat 
his stubborn mules with sticks, and howl curses in their unheeding 
ears. Arrived at the open graves, he tumbled out his fearful 
freight as roughly as if life had never rendered it sacred; and the 
receivers, with feelings equally calloused, pushed the coffins one 
by ono into the narrow cells, and let them drop with a heavy 
thump that seemed enough to wake the dead. 

At this period of mortality among the gold-scekers, there came 
down from the mines a New Englander who had so well lintd his 
wallet with the yellow scales that he wisely determined to return 
home and invest it in a Berkshire farm. While making prepara- 
tions for his return voyage, he found a temporary home in a wood- 
en domicil, respectably kept by two shrivelled sisters. One was a 
tall, gaunt woman who looked as if she might have prowled along 
a storm-lashed beach by the side of a wrecker husband. The oth- 
er, of less stature, was sullen in her nature, moving about like a 


upon some great wrong. But Zed Wheeler was a great talker, 
and his hostesses were the best of listeners. It was not long there- 
fore, before they knew Zed’s history from the time he was a liitle 
tow-headed urchin, turning somersets in the mud, till he had ar- 
rived at his present six-foot stature ; and, delighted with his own 
account of himself, he did not cease till duly established in his 


own opinion and in that of his auditors, as the prinecly hero of 


his placer. 

Before the ship in which he expected to embark was ready to 
Ina 
No strangers conid be more 


sail, Zed had fost his strength and volubiiity on a sick-bed. 
week his face was pale and pinched. 
sttuliously attentive than these antiquated maidens. They prepar- 
ed nourishing delicacies for his taste, bathed his burning temples, 
administered cordials, and resorted to their own valuable store of 
medicine and their own experimental skill, in the absence of an 
available physician. Those who dropped in thought the miner 
had fallen into the hands of good Samaritans. But when poor 
Zed, in the weakness and nervousness of disease, watched his grim 
nurses, he could think of nothing but the stories of ogres that had 
frightened his young fancy when he lolled with his playfellows in 
the shadow of his father’s hay-stacks. 

His attendants 
I suppose they were congratu- 
lating each other in their own smileless way—foolish Zed imagin- 


At length Zed began to recover and to talk. 
looked at each other significantly. 


ed they were grimacing with disappointment at not having his 
gold. But events often take an unexpected turn. Zed died as 
soon as he began to recover. 

The sisters looked sorrowful at the loss of their boarder, and 
made loud lamentations and a long shroud for him. While they 
hastily stitched at the white robe, they whispered and looked oft 
at the sheeted corpse. Were they afraid the dead man would 
arise and aceuse them of guilt? Did the silence frighten chem ? 
Or did they sadly miss his voice ? 

A few hours after the undertaker bustled in, quickly disposed 
poor Zed in a pine cofiin, nailed it tight with a few hard strokes, 
‘rhe 
driver cracked his whip and jolted away on a quick trot towards 
the dismal valley of graves. 
” 


and slid it into his black wagon with three or four others. 


shouted the digger, as he leaned for a 
moment on his spade, watching the new arrival. 

“Tm sure I don’t know. That’s noue of my business,” was 
the grumbling reply. 

“Well, dump ’em out quick,” said the waiting worker. 

Thump! thump! thump! 
waiting to be hidden under the sod. 


“ Who have vou there ! 


There they all lay on the ground, 
The men lighted their pipes 
anew, and a half uttered joke was upon their lips, when a low 
moan, distinctly heard, cut short the words and left them gazing 
at cach other in a shock of fear. They listened intently. A louder 
groan succeeded, and then a weak voice begged : 

“Let me out! let me out!” 

Words fairly uttered brought the bystanders to their wits. Sing- 
ling out the coffin whence the sound proceeded, they were not long 
in prying off the top. 
The rough tumble of the box had aroused him. 
dered at finding himself so nearly buried alive, and the two work- 
men could not yet be assured that the tall, white-robed, cadaverous 


Up rose Zed Wheeler—slowly enough. 
He was bewil- 


figure before them was not a true spectre, and indeed, Zed was not 
quite sure himself. The driver was careful not to turn his back 
towards the doubtful apparition till he beheld it sitting upon the 
coffin in the black wagon, recounting a veritable history, with his 
last recollections of a heavy drowsiness, and the voices of his 
ogre nurses discussing the hasty disposal of his body and appro- 
priation of his gold. 

As the wagon rattled into the city, the citizens stared in amaze- 
ment to behold a ghost in the hearse, and not a few, in supersti- 
tious fear, made a clear passage before it. The guilty sisters were 
greedily weighing gold when Zecd’s spectre appeared to them. 
Shricks, confusion and arrest followed ; but, as their victim gath- 
ered up his gold and took passage in the first ship for New York, 
they were released for want of evidence that they had administered 
narcotic poison to their guest. 

The ghost of San Francisco can be seen any day on some of 
the Berkshire hills, stalking over the broad acres, and leaving 
tracks too life-like to have been made by boots more spiritual than 
those of Zed Wheeler. 
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A BALLAD. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


In the twilight I was sitting, 
One sweet evening long ago, 
And my lover, bending o'er me, 
Whispered all I wished to know ; 
“ Wilt be mine, dear Fanchette?™ said he— 
Piayfally I answered, ** No.” 


Little did I think that Felix 
Would not take that word in jest, 
When I once with smiles and blushes 
My deep love for him confessed ; 
Might he not have guessed its meaning, 
What that playful ** no” expressed. 


Proudly, proudly, did he leave me ; 

“Go,” I said, * thou now art free!” 
And the shadow of the demon 

Pride moved dark “tween him and me. 
Life’s wrecked hopes then drifted from we, 

Down despair’s tempestuous sea. 


Still the shadow fell between us, 
Felix sought my side no more. 
Then a suitor came to woo me, 
High the name and rank he bore ; 
Never such a knightly lover 
Village maiden had before. 


Ah, by many racking feelings 

My young heart was sorely tried, 
In the pangs of proud resentment, 

Sure I thought my love had died, 
Till the demon whispered to me, 

* Be the courtier’s honored bride. 


“ Well thou'lt punish cruel Felix; 
Ah, ‘twill wring his heart with woe, 
Vain remorse wil! fill his bosom, 
When he'll see thee grandly go 
To the courtier to be wedde:i, 
Meet it is it should be so.” 


In the chill November twilight 
Sadly did I sit alone, 

Listening to the wind of autumn, 
In the leafiess forest moan ; 

Mourn, O wind, earth's desolation, 
Breaking heart, bewail thine own. 


Thus I murmured, ** Cruel Felix, 
Couldst thou my repentance know—” 

But my Felix, bending o'er me. 
Whispered, ** Fanchette, will I go? 

Darling Fanchette, will I leave thee?” 
Once again I answered, ** No.” 


-— 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.] 


THE MYSTERIOUS HUNT. 


BY MAJOR WEBBER, THE HUNTER-NATURALIST. * 

Tim Brake was my bosom friend. We had camped out to- 
gether, we had fought, hunted, and made merry together, and we 
had not a secret in our two breasts which had not been duly dis- 
cussed together—not a secret, did I say? Ask Tim (or, rather 
my friend, the Hon. T. Blake, from L—— county, V——; for he 
has lost the hearty “Tim,” and plain “ Mister,” and is now long 
time in the sere of honorable), ask Tim if he remembers the secret 
of his old friend, Joe C——-; or, if he is slightly oblivious (and old 
men sometimes get so), ask him to tell the story of the ‘‘ Mysteri- 
ous Hunt,” and you will sce his eyes gicam again with the fire 
which once burned in them, and the laugh which was once so irre- 
Perhaps 
the old lady his wife, if she is beside him, will remonstrate a little ; 
but Tim will only say, while he takes her chin between his thumb 
and finger, “Never you heed, little woman! You have not had 
the worst of the joke, I hope!” And then you will be gratified 
with the sounds of as hearty a “ No, no, that I have not!” as ever 


came from woman’s lips, to the mortification of a discontented old | 


bachelor. 

Tim was the gayest and handsomest young officer in the — 
regiment of dragoons, on the Rio Grande line of operations in 
Mexico. No expedition was too daring, no scheme too reckless, 
no adventure too much for him to aid in the accomplishment of it ; 
and, last, no maid too fair, or too coquettish for him to woo. Yet 
Tim was true to his friends—as true as brave; and no man or 
woman ever accused him of falsechood—though many a young 
heart would gladly have won so gallant a companion to claim him 
as its own henceforth. 

But I mean to tell you, good reader, in confidence, and some 
shame for the deception, of the one secret which I had hid in my 
breast, and of which my best friend, Tim, had not a dream; 
though I must now confess, that more than once I had seen his 
eyes twinkle a little too knowingly, when he had accidentally 
caught me gazing raptly on a certain ring which graced my small- 
est finger. Tim, however, did not, or could not, know that this 
ring had its counterpart on the hand of the loveliest little maiden 
in all the town of D——. No, I had told him that it was the gift 
of my sister, and assented, when he asked if he might have her if 
he could win her! 

Assented! Tobe sure,I did! What had I to fear ?—did I not 
love her dearly, the sweet Lizzette? Had I not wooed her many 
a day and long !—was she not given me by her parents {—had not 
all the neighbors said she will be the wife of Lieutenant C.? Yes, 
and more than that; bad she not herself been kind and gentle ? 

* Author of “ Shot in the Bye,” and other border sketches. 


Had she not laughed at me for my aikward love-making, and my 
grotesque figure? Had she not pouted when I went hunting with 
only “ Blue-buck” for my companion? And had she not said, 
“Yes, you like that great-eyed pony better than little Lizzette ¢ 
But, better than all, had she not wept when I went away? And 


| when I asked her to exchange rings with me, she had not refused, 


although the teasing darling had said, “ You will give it to a pretty 
Mexican girl, with eyes like your pony’s, and in memory of him,” 
and then darted off, and laughed at all my protestations to the 
contrary? Ah, yes, I could surely say, you may have her, if you 
can win her! And, in my magnanimity, I used to write to her in 
praise of my gallant friend ; and many a time has she sent gay 
messages to ‘Tim, which I somehow forgot to deliver, but, never- 
theless, had fictitious replies always ready for my next letter. It 
was very base, no doubt, but then Tim had never heard of her ; at 
least I thought so. 

“ Yes, yes, friend Tim, she is thine, if thou canst win her, the 
darling Lizzette !” 

“And the darling Lizzette, is she then so pretty, and gay, and 
loving? But Joe, my good chum, I thought you said your sister’s 
name was Carrie.” 

Ihad turned and started half erect; I suppose I looked very 
wild, for Tim shook me heartily by the shoulder before I finally 
realized that I had put my secret in jeopardy. I sank back on my 
camp-chair, and with both elbows on the table behind me, and my 
hands hanging loosely, and in a desperate effort to look cool, said : 

“ Lizzette, Lizzette! Whois Lizzette? Surely you are dream- 
ing, Tim! Certainly Carrie’s name is Carrie !”” 


“Certainly Carrie’s name is Carrie,” repeated my friend after 


| handsomest man in the — regiment. 


me, with a dolorous voice ; “ but, Lizzette, this ‘darling Lizzette,’ | 


whose name thy voice softens in the utterance of, tell me, 
laid his finger upon my dangling hand, ay, upon the ring, “is Liz- 


vette she whom I way win if lean? Again, then, my friend, con- 


>and he | 


sider my tender, susceptible heart: remember, ‘lead me not into 
. 
| and at every turn of her trim little form casting a glance from her 


temptation.’ Think of my poetical imagination, which sees only 
angels in women ! 
can the donor of this ring /” 


As Tim went on, his voice grew more earnest, his large eve | 


darkened and flamed with the light of a loving soul, his calm but 
beautiful lips, with the glow of a baby’s bud-mouth upon them, 


Can you, do you still assert, I may win if I | 


| was in a whirl. 


grew still, and a solemn shade threw itself over his whole manner, | 


which made me pause. But I paused not long. I was too confi- 
dent in my little beauty ; and beside, I never meant to let Tim see 
her, at least until she was mine! 

“Yes, certainly ; win her in welcome, if you can, my boy! ll 
run the risk, let her name be what it may, Lizzette or Carric, Car- 
rie or Lizzette! Win you may, if you can, and there’s my hand 
on it, Tim!” And I stretched out the ring-hand to him. 

He took it in both his, and gazing a moment on the ring, said : 

“ And when I win her, you will of course transfer to me this, 
and the exchange shall be the betrothal, ha, Joe ?”’ 

“Pooh, pooh! you are making a serious business of this, Tim! 
Don't I say yes, yes, certainly! Let’s go shoot a bear ; we’ve had 
no steaks this week or two.” 

“ Agreed! Are the boys ready? And ‘ Blue-Buck ’—do you 
ride the pony? Do you know, Joe, I believe that pony has the 
greatest share in your heart, after all ?” 

“May be so! may be so! But let’s be off.” 

Off upon that unfortunate hunt, when, in an unexpected rencon- 
tre with a party of guerillas, my ring, Lizzette’s ring, fell, snapped 
in twain by a glancing sabre blow, from my finger! What availed 
my hearty curses at my ill-luck? What the pommelling to the 
poor foe who had caused the mishap? All my tedious aftersearch 
proved uscless; I could not find my treasure! But I did not tell 
Lizzette in any future letter. I had not the courage. 

Six months had passed. 1 was at home once more, but by all 
ill-fortune, who should accompany me but my handsome friend 
Tim, and my cousin, Lawrence G. Lawrence G. was betrothed 
to my youngest sister Julia, and had been a most constant corre- 
spondent with her during all our Jong absence. He was a clever, 
and a lucky fellow, too; but of him more anon. * * 

I had seen dear Lizzette, whom I found as gay as a bird, prettier 
than ever, and, need I say it, far more bewitching! I had been 
received with the most charming naiveté; she had not even asked 
me about the ring. She had teased me about “ Bluc-Buck” as 
provokingly as ever before; sbe declared that she had heard all 
about my last love-affair (to be sure she had), but then she accused 
me of want of confidence. Why had I not told her about the 
gazelle-cyed, she should say rather, pony-cyed (“ Bluc-Buck ” was 
a small Arab horse of the finest blood) Spanish girl? O, but she 
knew more about it than I had any idea of; besides, she had been 
in constant correspondence with a young fricnd of mine! 

Ah, Lizzette, who—” 

“Never mind, sir. I have heard many a tale, ‘ower true,’ no 
doubt. But do tell me, if you please, did Captain Tim really send 

those surly replies to all my kind greetings? My appreciation of 
him, then, did not touch his hard heart? He is invincible to all 
attacks, military or civil, hey? And you could not induce him to 
come home with you? And he is—is married, you think /—and—” 

Thus she tattled on, I all the time in terror lest she should spy 
the absence of the ring, and thankful at any rate to be released 
from the explanation which would, of course, be demanded. So I 
laughed, and tried to smother the anxiety which so foolishly filled 
me, as to who was her “ constant correspondent.” When I at last 
rose to go, she said : 

“ Wait a minute, and I will go with you. I want to see Julia, 
and Lawrence, and—” 

“ And who?” 

“ Why, and your mother, and—and the young—members of the 


family—all of them. I have not seen them for two days—an age !” 


| bable that my prayer was likely to be granted. 


, and Lizzette would set apart too much! 


| 


| galloped off, laughing more teasingly than ever. 


she was about to leave the room, I caught her hand, but quickly 


| dropped it as her eyes fell upon mine, and thrust them both into 
my pockets. 


Her eyes flashed a little with an extraordinary ex- 
pression of mirth, but she said nothing, and stood apparently wait- 
ing for me to speak. 

“ Lizzette, I have to make a call upon old Mr. Q. to-night—be- 
sides, Julia is coming to see you, and Carrie is gone—” 

“Q, you want to be excused; you wish to meditate a little; I 
shall drive from your imagination the young Spanish girl, with 
pony-eyes, and—well, well, tell young—never mind, I believe he 
will be here presently. ©, you are a funny creature! And s0 you 
want to call upon old Mr. Q.? A pleasant evening to you. Will 
you not be at home before midnight ?, We are to have a dance, 
and Julia and Carrie have invited several young ladies to meet 
your friend.” 

She walked gravely out of the room. I had sunk back into an 
armchair, covered my eyes with my hands, and was puzzling my 
brain to conceive how I was to get out of the dilemma! If I in- 
troduced her to Tim (confound the fellow), he was sure to fall in 
love with her. And how could I prevent it? Had I not given 
him permission ?—pledged myself, if he could win the donor of the 
ring, that I would yield? And Lizzette could never care a whiff 
for me, when she contrasted my lean, ugly figure with that of the 
No, no, I was doomed! 
There was no hope for me, and I actually groaned, but at the 
same instant sprang completel; out of my chair; for if an addor 
had stung me I should not have been more shocked than when a 
light finger fell upon the ringless finger, and Lizzette’s voico 
gravely exclaimed : 

“ Where, tell me, where—” 

“, Vil tell you all about it, if you will only promise not to—” 

“Tas my bonny laddie gone?” continued Lizzette, as she 
waltzed gaily towards the door, singing these last words of the sony, 


bright eyes, which conveyed to me either reproach or a perfect 
knowledge of something. But how could she know? That “con- 
stant correspondent!” But then I never told Tim how the ring 
Could he be the friend she kept referring to? My head 
I rose mechanically, and offering my arm, which 
Lizzette did not take, we walked down the village street to the 
home of my youth. Tim had gone! 0, that he might not return 
(at least to-night), was my inmost prayer. And it seemed pro- 
Hours flew past— 
How gay we were, to be sure! Only Julia 
But they were so lovely, 
with their bright heads mingling curls; and the charming blush 
tinging Lizetts’s check, almost equalled by that on Julia’s. What 
could they be talking about—or whom, rather? Was it your 
humble servant?) Yet when I approached they seemed to be half 
vexed, and Julia pettishly exclaimed: “ There, brother, I do wish 


was lost! 


still we saw no Tim! 


| you would go dance with Laura P.;” and Lizzette added, “ Or sit 


in the corner and dream of the Spaniard.” 


At nine o’clock it was proposed that the horses should be 
brought, and all take a gallop over the beach to the hotel at the 
point, some five miles off, have a dance, a supper, and home again. 
Of course I eagerly complied with the unanimous wish. The 
horses were soon ready, and away we went, I, conscious that I 
never was half so graceful as on horseback, where my tall, lithe 
figure certainly showed to advantage—Lizzette had said so, fre- 
quently. And if I could make Lizzette renew her promise to be 
mine—why, then, I did not care a straw for all the Tims in the 
world! But the wilful coquette, she laughed at me whenever I 
approached the subject. Once she seemed to listen ; but removing 
her tiny gauntlet, she waved her hand, the ring flashed, and she 
The wicked 
little coquette! What does she mean? I'll ask her if she has 
ever heard about the loss of that confounded ring. But she is 
superstitions. If she knows that it is gone—that I have lost it, 
she will say it is bad luck; and then how can I win her again 
before she meets that Tim ? 

I grew sulky, I lagged behind, though “ Blue-Buck” was all 
impatience. Presently the gay party had dashed a mile or two 
across the beach. I could see them dimly against the horizon, as 
the moon rose solemnly above the bed of the ocean. A few faint 
sounds of laughter, and they were gone—Lizzette and all. 


I dismounted, and passing the bridle over my arm, sat down 
upon a pile of red rocks which ran abruptly into the sea. All was 
still, save the tumultuous beatings of the waves, and the silvery 
dash of white spray which fell at my feet. The stars, growing 
pale as the moon arose, cast yet bright eyes upon the swell of 
waves; the long and blending lines of flaming gold and silver, 
which lay in the moon’s wake, heaved and trembled, glittering a 
wondrous zone upon the undulating yield of waters. Far to the 
right and left, the long sand-beaches stretched out—two white arms 
clasping the dark landscape beyond. 

Silent and sad I sat. No sound of thundering base, nor shrilly 
treble aroused me ; my thoughts followed Lizzette. Suddenly my 
horse neighed and started back, dragging me nearly over from the 
rock. At the same moment, a pair of huge black eyes gleamed 
into my face, while a growl and snarl loud as twenty cats and 
dogs could have made caused me te spring to my fect. But the 
eyes still followed mine on the same level, only grown wider and 
more brilliant. ‘To my horror now, I perceived that the eyes be- 
longed to what seemed to be some immense nondescript (possibly 
monster of the sea), which was strangely white, and apparently 
rigid as marble, and to sail with a solemn motion rather than walk. 
My first glance quickly discovered it to be agile enough in this 
motion, when, putting spurs to “ Blue-Buck,” I dashed towards it 
at the full speed of desperation, Agile! By Jove! the creature 
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fled backward with the speed of lightning! In whichever direc- 
tion I went, there those bright, astounding eyes were, always just 
in front of me! 

Fleeing backwards ever as if pursued, it yet pursued me. I be- 
came as deeply enraged as terrified, and with renewed speed at- 
tempted to trample down with the hoofs of my horse that hideous 
form. I felt its hot breath on my cheek; I could see the slow 
pulsing of the broad white chest, so closely did I press upon its 
flight. Yet ever and anon it would utter the dreadful growling 
and snarling which I had first heard. I grew frantic, I plunged my 
horse with mad leaps apparently against it, yet he met no resist- 
ance—it fled ever backward. My poor horse trembled and snorted ; 
wg were bathed in perspiration ; while, as we grew faint with the 
terrible struggle, the strange phantom seemed to grow colder, 
larger and whiter. Its grim mouth opened with a more savage 
gape, showing within huge tushes, which threatened to tear us, 
could it but check its own backward speed, or our headlong gait 
should precipitate us into its fathomless, glowing throat, although 
all seemed so supernaturally cold and white without. My pistol 
was in my hand, and I stretched it out to fire the contents down 
its throat. It yelled in snarling defiance. I fired, and it sank into 
the sea over the edge of the cliff. 

At this moment I heard some one singing, and in another in- 
stant Tim made his appearance. I called to him, and at any other 
time would have langhed at his look of wonder. 

“What, the deuce, Joe! Did you just fire '—been hunting this 
time of night, and on this beach ?—and for what kind of game, 
pray? And—good heavens! where are your sisters Julia and 
Carrie, boy !—and—” 

“Why, where should they be, to be sure? Now, I remember, 
you were to follow; so I waited for you here—and Tim, my good 
fellow, such a chase as I’ve had! But, thank heaven, I shot him! 
And so we'll follow Lizzette and the rest of the party to the —— 
Hotel. I'll try to forget my rencontre with that monster.” 

“ Lizzette did you say, Joe? Whois she? Your sister Carrie 
says her name’s not Lizzette, but—there, don’t turn pale, man ! 
ts the matter?” 

But 1 did not reply. I mounted my horse, and we dashed off— 
for gleaming at me, wider and wider, and more intense than ever, 
came that pair of eyes, as the thing slowly raised itself above the 
edge of the cliff. I must away, even at the risk of losing my Liz- 
zette. ‘IT cannot stay,” I motioned aside, “ for another rencontre. 
Another chase with that hideous foe would drive me to madness, 
or the committal of any desperate deed. No, no!—on, on, dear 

Tim, and I will show you the loveliest girl in D.” 


But why torture myself with the recital? Enongh that I intro- 
duced Lizzette and Tim !—that, as if they had been lovers as long 
as their lives were, they, Lizzette and Tim, wandered off, and con- 
fidential seemed their communings. Never had Tim seemed so 
tender, nor so handsome; never had Lizzette been half so bewitch- 
ing in her coquettish beauty. They waiked in the moonlight to- 
gether, they danced together (I could not dance), they sang together. 
I could not stand it, and I withdrew from the gay company. I sat 
moodily on the greensward, when suddenly—was it the white mon- 
ster ?—no, no! it was ‘Tim and my Lizzette (say Lizzette?) ap- 
proaching, his arm already about her waist! I sunk back and 
groaned aloud. ‘“ Where, tell me, where is my ring, monsicur ?” 
I sprang to my feet, I rubbed my eyes—could it be possible? 
Where am I ?—and what is Lizzette laughing at as she stares at 
me in merry wonder? ‘ You are just dressed to go out!) Where 
is Tim?” 

“Where is Tim? Now, what a question! You know he is at 
your father’s house; and I know, if you do not, that Carrie and 
my dearest cousin Tim are to be married to-night at 9 o’clock, and 
that I am invited.to the wedding—and that Julia and Lawrence 
are to be married at the same time, and I suppose you” (and she 
pouted charmingly, and half turned away, as she continued,) 
“would marry the Spanish girl, if you had a chance, at the same 
time. But, tell me, where is my ring? Did you give it to her?” 

“No, dear Lizzette, I will tell you the truth. I lost it in that 
unfortunate—” 

“Bear hunt! O, fie, sentiment and bhear-steaks !” 

“ Listen, listen, darling Lizzette! It was not the bear, but a 
frightfal—I mean, a great pair—goodness, I believe Thave been 
asleep !” 

“To be sure you have, and I have waited this five minutes for 
you. But do tell me now soberly, where is the ring ?” 

And I tried to tell the story, but Iam afraid I told it rather 
awkwardly (but with all the earnestness which my full heart con- 
tained), and the little beauty repaid me with a kiss, and the sur- 
render to me of her hand, and the broken ring, which, it appeared 
on further investigation, had been picked up by Tim himself, and 
mischievously sent to Lizzette as the lost treasure of some annihi- 
Jated Mexican. 

Lizzette, of course, had recognized it; and the two wicked 
cousins, who had grown up together until Tim went to West 
Point, had constantly corresponded without my knowledge of 
either facty® 

And so there was a triple wedding; for Carrie and Tim (who 
had been long smitten with each other through the descriptions of 
Lizzette and myself), that they might not be behindhand, made up 
a somewhat sudden match. Such was the sequence of the “ Mys- 
terious Hunt.” As for myself, I never saw the “pony-eyed” 
monster again ! 


>. 
> 


Silence is the only mode of triumph for all who are attacked. 
It wearies out the Cossack charge’ of the envious; the savage 
skirmishing of enemies ; it secures an overwhelming and complete 
victory. hat is more complete than silence? It is absolute. 
Is it not one of the modes of being of the infinite —Daleac. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


~ 


BY IDA RAVELIN. 


‘ Pair Josephine! a varied lot was thine. 
From that bright time in childhood’s happy hours, 
When thou didst wander in that tropie ciime 
Midst Martinico’s green and fragrant bowers— 
Till, as @ queen, thou reign‘dst in troubled France, 
Its jewelled diadem upon thy brow, 
By stern Napoleon placed—thy winning glance 
Subduing him to whom all others bow. 
Yet sad thy fate !—its brillianey how brief! 
Thy heart's sweet fervent love. how thrown aside! 
llow rudely shattered was thy fond belief 
That love, pure love, forever would abide, 
When in the soul ambition reigned supreme, 
And banished gentie thoughts of thee, sweet Josephine!” 


Amip the luxuriant vegetation that characterizes the tropical 
region might be scen, in the island of Martinico, near the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the dwelling of Josephine Tascher. It 
was near the close of an unusually warm day, even in that sultry 
clime, that the young and beautiful Josephine descended the steps 
of the piazza and proceeded slowly amid the flowering shrubbery 
to inhale some of the sweet breeze, which was now gently waving 
the myriads of blossoms surrounding the house and plantation, 
filling the air with fragrance. 

Accompanied by her favorite attendant, Euphemia, the fair girl 
wandered forth, her clear, sweet voice now carolling some melody, 
and then breaking the deep stillness by her ringing laughter. As 
the lady and her maid proceeded thus merrily along, suddenly 
they came upon a group of negro girls listening with breathless 
attention to an old witch-like woman, who appeared to be telling 
their future destinies. As the graceful figure of Josephine emerged 
from among the trees, the old woman started, and fixed her large 
black eyes upon the laughing countenance turned towards her. 
Slowly she approached the group of credulous girls, and as she 
drew near, the fortune-teller took her somewhat reluctant hand, 
and began to trace in its soft palm the rosy lines by which she 
pretended to read futurity. 

* Those flowers in thy hair, fair girl, look bright and beautiful 
among the glossy braids; but brighter yet shall gleam the dia- 
monds of a royal diadem upon thy noble brow! Nay, smile not 
so mockingly ; for sorrow—sorrow deep and bitter, too—is mingled 
in thy strange fate.” 

But the smile increased, and a merry laugh mingled with the 
rustling of the branches, as she turned from the half sad, yet half 
indignant gaze of the old woman towards home. 

Sunset was slanting upon the lawn, and upon the brilliant flow- 
ers, imparting to them strange and gorgeous beauty, as Josephine 
tripped gaily along the winding path, bordered with rare tropical 
plants, leading to the house; and- the delicate rose-tint upon her 
fair check deepened as she saw, half reclining upon a hammock 
swung from one post to another of the piazza, her affianced love, 
the young Viscount Beauharnais, who was so deeply absorbed in 
the perusal of a letter, that he noticed not her approach till a 
shower of blossoms fell upon the open page from her hand. 

Josephine was soon seated at his side, listening to the contents 
of the letter; for it contained the consent of the viscount’s French 
relatives, who had hitherto been opposed to the alliance—much 
more to their immediate union. * * * * * 

A few years clapsed, and in the hall of a magnificent chateau in 
the south of France, might be seen the beautiful and accomplished 
Josephine seated by the side of her husband, and gazing with ma- 
ternal pride and affection upon the sweet countenances of her 
children, Eugene and Hortense Beauharnais, who, tired of play, 
were scated at her feet, with their sweet, upturned faces gazing 
lovingly upon their mother’s countenance. 

Years passed, and with their flight came changes, such as time 
brings to mortals, reminding them of the nature of all things 
worldly, which pass away “like the baseless fabric of a vision ”— 
changes sad, indeed, for Josephine ! 

Daylight was fading gently away, and the last rays of the setting 
sun lingered upon the glittering domes and lofty spives of the 
proud city of Paris, as if reluctant to withdraw his beams from so 
much grandeur. Few of those bright though declining rays en- 
tered into the dark and cheerless prison-cell, where, upon a rude 
bench, her beautiful eyes fixed in utter hopelessness on the grated 
window, was the graceful form of Josephine Beauharnais. It was 
not strange that despondency rested on the pale countenance, for 
the morrow’s sun was to dawn on her execution, and memory was 
taking a farewell glance into the magic mirror of retrospection. 

Vividly were the scenes of her girlhood depicted by the enchanter 
—that happy time when all was viewed in those bright but delu- 
sive colors in which hope loves to paint faturity. Then came the 
recollection of that sweet time when the affection of her husband 
and the caresses of her lovely children realized her dreams of bliss. 
Then a deeper shade of sadness rested on her brow, as she thought 
of the alienation of that husband’s love—of her final separation 
from him—and the consequent poverty of herself and children. 
Then memory brought more recent events, when, like a true-hearted 
woman, she became reconciled to him who had so tritled with her 
love, as the stirring events of the French Revolution, in which he 
was involved, brought danger around him. Then a deep shudder 
passed over her delicate frame, as the last fatal scene, when the 
guillotine added the beloved one to its long list of victims, passed 
before her, and when she was dragged within the gloomy walls of 
the prison dungeon; and now, as the tears were falling fast over 
her colorless cheek, suddenly, as if in mockery, flitted betore her 
the prediction of the fortune-teller in her youth. And as she 
thought bitterly of those false words, a man, who entered, commu- 
nicated some of the strange events of that troubled period, and 
Josephine Beauharnais was pronounced at liberty! * * 


| 
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It was a cold day in December; but the immense concourse of 
people heeded not the weather, as they poured into the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. In that building were assembled persons of all 
ranks, from his holiness of Rome, in the jewelled tiara, down to 
the lowest class of the Parisians, to witness the coronation of that 
extraordinary man, Napoleon Bonaparte the conqueror, and his 
wife—and that wife was Josephine Beauharnais! Again had she 
confided her heart’s love to another. 

Soon afier her liberation from prison and re-union with her 
children, Josephine mingled once more among the circles of the 
polished Parisian society ; and the accomplished Viscountess Beau- 
harnais was ever a star among the host of literary characters that 
filled the salons of Paris at the close of the eighteenth century. In 
this society she met Napoleon Bonaparte, then a general in the 
French army. He admired and courted her; they were married, 
and soon after, by his wonderful talents, he placed himself at the 
head of the French nation, and dictated to one half of Europe. 

All was silent in that vast cathedral, and every eye was fixed 
upon the lovely countenance of Josephine. And as the imperial 
crown, sparkling with the rarest gems, was placed upon her dark 
tresses, with tears trembling upon her siiken lashes, and her deli- 
cate hands crossed upon her bosom, the prediction of the fortune- 
teller in her distant island home flashed across her mind ; and rais- 
ing those long lashes heavy with tears, she half expected to en- 
counter the dark glance of the witch, but her eyes only met the 
proud yet tender gaze of her noble consort, Napoleon. Yes, the 
diadem of an empress rested on her brow. She was happy once 
more, but—was it to continue ?—or was sorrow, bitter sorrow, 
again to overwhelm her? 

Poor Josephine! Well might words of sadness fall from her lips, 
as seated near her fine conservatory at Malmaison, she reflected upon 
her sad fate. 
offering the fragrance of a thousand blossoms it had caressed, for 
it could not alleviate the broken heart. 


The breeze gently fanned her burning brow, vainly 


Napoleon, from motives 
of that cold, calculating policy that alone seemed to fill his heart, 
had procured a divorce and married the archduchess of Austria, 
although he allowed Josephine to retain all the pomp that charac- 
terized her station as the empress. 

But how could this repay her for the love that she had wasted 
upon him, and for which her heart still sighed? Not long was it 
before a procession, composed of the representatives of the most 
powerful monarchs of Europe, the most celebrated persons of the 
age, and a long train of weeping poor, followed her to her “long 
home,” where a monument of white marble, erected by her children, 
Eugene and Hortense, marks the resting-place of Josephine. 

—— 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
VoraGes, TRAVELS AND Apventunes or G. Wert Go-AnEAD IN ForeiGn Parts. 
Edited by Peter Partey. New York: J.C. Derby. 1l2mo. 5. 
A very handsome, illustrated volume. just the thing for juvenile readers. 


The traveller makes his way all over Asia. and describes castern scenes with 
singular spirit and vivacity. Boston: Phillips. Sampson & Lo. 


New York and Boston: C. 8. 


5 


Srortes or Genius. By Barbara 

Francis & Uo. 1855. 1&mo. 

This volume embraces, the ** Son of a Genius.” the ** Daughter of a Genius,”’ 
and * Alicia and her Aunt,” most valuable stories for the young, ard standard 
works of their class. ‘he volume is rendered additionally attractive by en- 
graved illustrations. 
Men AND WoMEN. 

12mo. pp. 351. 

The imprint of ** Ticknor & Fields“ op a title-page is an urerrirg indication 
of the excellence of the work they herald. The volume before us is full of gen- 
uine poetry, and is a most acceptable New Year's gift to the reading pubiic. 
Here are lyrics and ballads, which will te read again and again, and learned by 
heart. Among them, ‘* Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came,” will be, we 
predict, an especial favorite. 


By Rosert Browninc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1856. 


Houmay Presents.—Crosby. Nichols & Co.. of this city, have just published 
* Fanny Gray,” a little story illustrated by colored figures, and ** Harry and 
Aggie: or, The Ride,” in a similar style. The figures are detached, and sus- 
ceptible of many ingenious combinations. Just the things to amuse intelligent 
children. 
Tue Home Garner Gatnerep. By Mrs. Mary G. Clarke. 

Lippincott & Co. 8vo. pp. 414 

A handsome illustrated volume, embracing articles from many authors, 
male and female, in poetry and prose, on topics connected with the pleasures, 
the duties, and the interests of home. It far more than fulfils the modest indi- 
cation of the title-page and dedication. For sale by Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 


Philadeiphia: J. B. 


New Mcesic.—Oliver Ditson & Co. have just published Les Huguenots,” a 
brilliant composition for the piano, by Gustave Satter. 


Tar IntsH ABROAD AND AT Home. Reminiscences of an Emigrant Irishman. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1856. 1I2mo. pp. 358. 

A most amusing picture, painting the Irish in court and camp, with souve- 
nirs of the * Brigade,” historical sketches, brimfull of fun, frolie. wit, hunor, 
sketches of character and glances at history. The most readable volume we 
have met with for many a loug month. For sale by Redding & Co. 


History oF THe ReiGN or tHe Seconp, Kine or Spain. By Wa. HH. Pres- 
corr. Boston: Phillips & Sampson. 1855. vols. land 2. 8vo. pp. 1219. 
The most encouraging feature in the present aspect of literary affairs is the 

avidity with which the public purchase and read works of solid value and good 

taste. Baucroft’s,and Prescott’s, and Macauley ‘s histories have attained a sale 
only to be reached by a popular novel; and only ampie provision made before- 
hand enables publishers to supply the current demand. We predict that this 
great work—we should perhaps say the great work of Prescott—will be equally 
popular with any of its predecessors. 1t will when completed cover a vast field. 

The first two volumes bring us down to 1568—searcely the commencement of 

Philip’s alarming demonstrations of power: but though searcely more than a 

prelude, they are replete with the deepest interest. Mr. Prescott has clothed 

the dry bones of histury with flesh and blood. and co: jured up breathing avd 
living actors to perform their parts again before our ejes. His exquisite style, 

SO fascinating. that whatever he writes is sure to be read with delight. lends 

these historic pages a charm that no reader ean withstand. 


anp Farm Corracrs. By Henry W. Crevetann, Wa. Bacsvus and 
Samvust D. Backus. New York: D Appleton & Co. 1856. 8¥0. pp. 189. 
The object of this work, illustrated by 100 fine engravings, is to furnish 

plans for building country-houses at moderate cost, and for laying out and 

ornamenting grounds. ‘The authors are practised and experienced men, and 
their taste is unquestionable. For saie by Redding & Co. 


Dickens's Fouks. New York : Redfield. 6 vols. 18mo. Illustrated by Darley. 

This series is prepared by a lady. with a view of furnishing children with 
books of a vigorous and manly tone, combined with a plain and concise style of 
narrative. Characters are selected which cannot fail to interest and improve 
children, and the stories of these little heroes are told in the author's own 
language. ‘The leading characters in this series are Little Nell. the Child Wife, 
Oliver ‘I'wist, Smike, Fiorence Dambey and Little Paul. The is an excel- 
lent one, and has been admirably carried out. These works x) be obtained 
of Messrs. Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, Cornhill, neatly put up in a case. 
Tar Private Connesponpencs or Henny Curr. Evtited by Rev. Carvin Cor- 

tox, LL.D. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1855. 8Svo. pp. 642. 

The private correspondence of a man so eminent as Clay could not fail to be 
interesting: ILis own Jetters are necessary to throw a light upon his character ; 
and fortunately a large number are here published for the first time. The vol- 


ume also contains letters from some of the most eminent men of the 19th cen- 
tury, Nuropean and American. For sale by ¥. Parker, 50 Cornhill. 
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GEORGE 8. HILLARD. 


The accompanying portrait was drawn for us by Mr. 
Barry, from a photograph by Whipple & Black, and is 
an excellent likeness of the sslgfal. George Stilman 
Hillard is a man a well known to Boston, somewhat 
so to New York, nowhere unknown as an agrec- 
able and correct speaker, a writer of exquisite English 
and charming fancy, and a whig politician of conser- 
vative and carefully considered views. He first became 
visible to the naked eye of the public by an oration in 
1831, on taking the degree of of Arts at Har- 
vard University. The subject was a mature one for a 
youth of twenty-three—“ The dangers to which the 
minds of young men in our country are exposed.” 
This performance was so thoughtfully beautiful, that it 
confirmed the current suspicion that “ Hillard might 
be somebody.” He then passed through the Cam- 
bridge Law School, and made his law theories practi- 
cal by serving an apprenticeship in Charles P. Curtis’s 
office in Boston, upon leaving which he opened an 
office for himself as an attorney of the Suffolk bar. 
Charles Sumner, Robert C. Winthrop, and other men 
who now play leading parts on the stage of life, at 
the start were his compeers, rivals and friends. When 
the race of a complete career is all closed they may be 
again abreast as at the beginning, though now wide 
intervals in political note and position yawn between 
them. In 1835, Mr. Hillard pronounced the Fourth ot 
July oration before the authorities of the city of Bos- 
ton. It was very original and manly in its thought, 
and uncommonly fervid and fanciful in its phrases and 
diction. No cheap, commonplace twaddle about pa- 
triotism and liberty, and eagles and bonfires, tagged 
together by the everlasting phrases which year after 

ear rise like stale incense around the genius of Amer- 
ican liberty on her birthday ; wise and appropriate sug- 
gestions, branching out into applications new and for- 
cible, and all clothed and embroidered in a glowing 
vesture, such as talent alone can breathe over the most 
hackneyed themes. That speech, we think, first turn- 
ed the mind of Boston sympathizingly toward him. 
And from that day onward he has been one of the 
“Boston boys” of whom she has been especially 
os Truth first, pocket and position afterwards, 
as been, so far as we can discern, his reigning maxim. 
And in his whole course, from that Fourth of July 
when he stepped over the threshold of notoriety, to the 
moment when his physiognomy at the head of this 
sketch meets the reader’s eye, we cannot deny that hon- 
est purpose, sometimes perhaps mistaken, and disin- 
terested integrity and uprightness have been the corner 
stones of his character. The official points in his life are few and 
not very brilliant, indicating rather the faithful public servant and 
good citizen than the politician dexterous to catch the whiffs of 
popular applause, and cunning to mount upon the hobby-horses ot 
philanthropy. No bright sinecure place has ever paid him for ser- 
vices to what he has considered the true faith, and no seat honor- 
able enough to give fame and name by its own importance has 
ever fallen to his lot. In 1845, he was chosen to the city council, 
of which he continued a member till 1847, and was for two years 
president of the board. He has been one of the representatives in 
the State legislature, and a State senator in 1849. In this latter 
position it was that he had a severe verbal passage-at-arms with 
the present Massachusetts senator, Hon. ony Wilson. The 
conflict, however, left no scars of bitter hatred on either side. 
Each of these gentlemen, we believe, thinks highly and respect- 
fully of the other. Mr. Hiliard was also a member of the constitu- 
tional convention that 
met at the State House 
in 1853. It was in this 
body that he manifest- 
ed the best spirit, the 
bravest heart, and the 
eye single to what he 
thought just and right, 
careless of consequen- 
ces to his personal in- 
terests. In reply to 
one of the frequent at- 
tacks made upon Bos- 
ton, but from a some- 
more reputable 
source than common, 
Mr. Hillard spoke in a 
strain of bold and vig- 
orous defiance, which: 
this great municipality, 
with its net-work of 
busy interests, all of 
which are at the mercy 
of constitutional law- 
givers, cannot soon fer- 

t. With daring ar- 

or he concluded his 
remarks on that occa- 
sion—he had been 
more plain and home- 
ly and direct by far, 
usual, and he sur- 
prised the house by the 
spirit with which he 
dashed off his conclud- 
ing sentence — “Let 
gentlemen henceforth 
know that when Bos- 
ton needs a defender, 
Iam on hand.” Mr. 
Hillard’s literary and 
legal labors have occu- 
pied much more of his 
time than his political 
toils. His writing is 
clear, delicate, yet 
strong, sensi and 


tened by the furniliari- 
ty with the practical 
affairs of men. An 
edition of the poetry of 
Edmund Spenser, in 
five volumes, with an 
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libraries of scholars. He wrote also a memoir of Henry R. Cleve- 
land and a memoir of Captain John Smith, and edited one or 
two reviews for a time ; but the first literary performance in which 
he grasped a wide-spread repute, was his twelve admirable lectures 
for the Lowell Institute, upon Milton. In them he breathed forth 
an eloquent sympathy with the blind bard, and a deep and critical 
appreciation of the grand old master’s mind. Crowds —~.™ 
the hall, and universal approbation rewarded the lecturer. No 
course more popular was ever given upon that foundation. His 
last important work, “Six Months in Italy,” is a beautiful, criti- 
cal, learned and historical picture of Italian scenery and Italian 
art—not the mere social or geographical surface of life, but upon 
all things, especially upon artistic things, he presents us with the 
complete and independent views of a master mind. It must al- 
ways be the vade-mecum of the intelligent traveller. It was re- 
published in London, and was there most favorably received. Its 


title is unpretending, but its position is permanent. 
Mr. Hillard is now, we believe, at work apon a volume 
which shall make more fully known to our country the 
hitherto little understood genius of Walter Savage 
Landor ; and this, we see by the publisher’s announce- 
ment, is to be followed by an elementary pe ree 
which, from his approved scholarship and esta lished 
name, may become the classical standard in this part 
at least, of the country. His legal life, like almost all 
lawyers, is unfurnished with popular incidents. He 
has been, until recently, the city-solicitor, and we be- 
lieve gave general satisfaction by his studious and clear 
management of the details of that duty. Should he 
do no more than he has done, the country may proper- 
ly say, that the bright hopes which Mr. Webster ex- 
ome of him, in his famous seventh of March a 

ave been already justified. For purity of ch 4 
devotion to duty, courageous defence of the attacked, 
exhibited in conjunction with a refined classical taste, 
a remarkable command of language, and a convincing 
eloquence, are alone satisfactory elements of an epitaph. 


SIMPHEROPOL. 

We present herewith a sketch, drawn on the spot, 
showing the interior life of Simpheropol, in the Crimea. 
It represents the Café National, with a group of its 
customers sitting round = the en- 
joying the pipe, that indispensable oriental luxury. 
| the right ‘end, the first and second 
of the company are Tartars of the Crimea; next is a 
merchant of Sinope, of the better class; next is a 
Tartar ; a Turk from Mecca; a wealthy inhabitant of 
the Crimea ; and a Turk of Mecca ; the whole present- 
ing an interesting scene of Crimean costume and man- 
ners. Simpheropol, or Akmetchet (the White Mosque) 
is the capital of the Tauridia and the Crimea, and lies 
in a central position, about forty miles northwest ot 
Sevastopol. It is built on the banks of the River Sal- 
ghir, in a rather unhealthy situation, and consists ot 
two parts; one, built by the Russians, in the modern 
style, the other, which is occupied by the Tartars, is 
venerable for its antiquity. In the modern portion are 
the government offices and a very handsome cathedral. 
We extract the following notice from Oliphant’s de- 
scription, the most reliable authority to which we have 
access. ‘‘ When the Crimea was ceded to Russia in 
1781, the picturesqd@ old town of Baktchiserai was 
considered unworthy of being the chiet town of the 
new province, and a gay modern city was laid out on 
the Slaine of the Salghir, dignified with an imposing 

Greek name, and built in true Russian taste, with very 
broad streets, very white, tall houses, decorated with very green 
paint. If the population consisted entirely of Russians, the inte- 
rior of the town would be as far from realizing the expectations 
which its outward appearance is calculated to produce, as Kazan 
or Saratov; but fortunately for Simpheropol, it was once Ak- 
metchet, and the inhabitants of Akmetchet still linger near the 
city of their ancestors, and invest the cold monotony of the new 
capital with an interest of which it would be otherwise quite un 
worthy. Formerly the second town in the Crimea, and the resi 
dence of the kalga sultan, or vice-khan, Akmetchet was a city of 
great importance, adorned with palaces, mosques and public baths. 
It has now exchanged the eastern magnificence of former days for 
the tawdry glitter of Muscovite barbarism. The streets inhabited 
by Tartars are composed entirely of blank walls, and would there- 
fore be the dullest place imaginable were it not for the people who 
traverse them.” 


SCENE IN THE CAFE NATIONAL, AT SIMPid ROPOL,. 
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THE “ AMERICAN.” 

The most effective means our countrymen have employed for 
advancing themselves and their nation has ever been the news- 
paper press. Editors and printers have always ranked high 
among us, and been mixed up with every great movement, pacific 
or military. Whenever we captured a city during the Mexican 
war, there we established an American newspaper—and very able 
sheets were these journals which the war gave birth to. When 
Scott was reviewing his army in the Valley of Mexico, having oc- 
casion to publish some proclamation, he asked : “ Does there hap- 
pen to be a printer among you? If so, let him step forward.” 
Him indeed! Why, two hundred stout “typos” with “ shoot- 
ing sticks” advanced two paces to the front. ‘There was a pletho- 
ra of printers in the ranks—cnough to sect up a president’s mes- 
sage in ten minutes. 

These remarks are suggested by seeing before us a large weekly 
sheet, entitled the ‘ American,” edited by Americans, printed in 
the president’s English, and published right under the nose of 
Louis Napoleon, in the capital of France. It is not, however, a 
political journal, but a gossiping sheet, giving all the current 
chit-chat of the day, with a large amount of advertisements, and 
serving as a sort of guide to Americans in Paris. Really, those 
happy dogs have enough to amuse them about this time. Why, 
there are twenty-five theatres and circusses in full blast every 
night—and then the balls at the Valentino, Vauxhall and the 
Winter Garden, to say nothing of the approaching masquerades 
at the Grand Opera! 


For the carnival’s coming, 
Guitaring and 
And masking and muamming.” 


If our runaway friends are melancholy in the gay capital, they 
must be confirmed hypochondriacs, beyond the reach of Dr. Fun. 
4+ 
CasteLttan.—Madame Castellan is to sing at the San Carlos 
Theatre, Naples, during the carnival. She is immensely popular 
in Europe. What a delicious little creature she was when in Bos- 
ton—the prettiest, the most intellectual looking of prima donnas, 
with a throat like a bird’s. Read painted a capital portrait of her. 


» 


Tne ILLustriovs Exitx.—Victor Hugo, the great French 
author and orator, driven from France by Louis Napoleon, and 
from England by the British government, is now in Spain. Why 
don’t he come to Boston and write plays for Mr. Barry ? 


Bauwov’s Picroriat is always for sale at all of the periodical 
depots for six cents per copy; but the best way to obtain it, in a 
neat, clean form, and at the earliest moment, is to subscribe direct 
to the office of publication. 


SPLINTERS. 


«+++ Professor Elliott lately made a balloon ascension by moon- 
light, calling by the way at several castles in the air. 

..+. Mrs. Winn, of Georgia, lately recovered $7000 damages 
of the Macon and Western Railroad for injuries in a collision. 

.++» Three Germans have lately committed suicide in New 
York. Is the rage for the “ sorrows of Werther” revived ? 

.++. The Russ pavement in New York is considered a failure. 
The rus in urbe will never do, we tear. 

..-» Aman who had his arm broken by a railroad accident, 
was offered a free ticket for life. Insult to injury! 

+++» One of our merchants has lately been shipping cannon and 
balls to China, to supersede fire crackers. 

..+- Mr. Barry, of the Boston Theatre, recently had a “ benefit 
as was a benefit.” He richly deserved it. 

.++. The new insane hospital to be erected at Northampton, 
Maass., will be a fine building, and accommodate 250 patients. 

.... Emma Barnes, who shipped on board the James Ray, at 
Philadelphia, as a sailor, was found out to be a sailoress. 

...+ The towers of the suspension bridge at Rochester which 
fell lately, were restored with great despatch. 

.++» George C. Bovey of Bath, Me., has contracted to build 
the capitol of Nebraska Territory for $500,000. , 

.... A Paris correspondent of the N. Y. Times, says the allies 
are going to destroy Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. We'll see. 

..+» Anold man of sixty, a graduate of Dublin University, 
was arrested for stealing a coat in Cincinnati. He is an inebriate. 

.... Aman in Baltimore drank a pint of camphene lately in 
default of alcohol, and it killed him. 

++. It is said to be more difficult than dangerous to keep small 
bills on hand during bank panics. 

.... A Mf. Harvey Moore is said to have discovered a new 
way of nayigating the air. We doubt it. 

+e. Rev. Wm. Burke, one of the oldest settlers in Ohio, lately 
died, aged 82. He saw the whole growth of that great State. 

.+e+ The shoemakers have good times, because every shoe is 
soled before it goes into the market, 
.. Robert ;Schuyler, the defaulter, is said to have died at 
cos. He poor in spite of his frauds. 

+++» Two boys in North Easton, Mass., lately shot at their 
father’s legs, mistaking them for rabbits. Queer ! 

+++» Tite drovers and cattle dealers in New York had a meet- 
ng lately, and denounced the cattle-brokers severely. 

-»++ J. B. Gouriet, the oldest literary man in France, lately 
died in the almshouse at Paris—a sad end! 


SHIP BUILDING. 

The New York Tribune, in a recent article, containing many ex- 
cellent ideas, says: “ Ship building was never thought of as be- 
longing to the category of fine arts, though it had been carried on 
ever since the earth was peopled ; yet it may be called an Ameri- 
can art, because it has here reached its highest point of excellence, 
just as sculpture and temple-building, which were old arts before 
Athens was founded, culminated in Greece. There are now on 
the stocks in New York two ships, which are as well entitled to 
immortal remembrance as the Parthenon, and their architect is as 
deserving of renown as Ictinus of Athens.” The vessels alluded 
to are the “ Niagara,” built for our government, and the “ Adri- 
atic ” for the Collins line, the architect of both being Mr. George 
Steers, whose universal fame dates from the victory over the royal 
British yacht squadron, won by his incomparable yacht America, 
a victory as much more honorable than one gained upon a 
stricken field, as the arts of peace are more noble and ennobling 
than the arts of war. 

We are scarcely disposed to challenge the justice which ranks 
ship-building as one of the fine arts. A ship of George Steers, or 
Donald McKay, or D. D. Kelley, is as much an original creation 
as a statue, a picture, or a poem. These men, and many of their 
professional brethren, are not mere copyists or servile imitators of 
established models—their productions are the result of original 
conceptions. Harmony and proportion, flowing lines and perfect 
symmetry, elements of beauty and power in a picture and a statue, 
are combined in these brave ships that walk the waters like things 
of life. And there is no creation of human art that appears fair- 
er to the eye than a beautiful ship, poised truly and securely on 
what is pleasantly but erroneously termed her “ native element,” 
with all the bravery of her white sails, piled up tier on tier, like 
terraces of snowy clouds, till, diminishing in aerial perspective, 
they seem to melt softly into the blue sky, swept by her streamers 
like rays of rosy light. 

And when we think of the destiny of those winged messengers 
—how they are to bear glad tidings of salvation to distant lands— 
how they are to carry food to distant starving mouths—how they 
are to return from long voyages, burthened with freights of gold 
and spices, with rich silks and luscious fruits, how they go to and 
fro like shuttles, weaving the unseen threads of gold that link to- 
gether nations widely remote in a community of interests—how, 
when those threads are rudely snapped, they sweep the main 
fraught with the thunder of insulted nationality—then we are 
ready to class them with the brightest and bravest productions of 
human genius, and to rank their builders with the Phidiases, the 

Angelos, the Raphaels, that have crowned art with an imperishable 
halo of glory. 


> 


Great Increase.—For the last three weeks the daily increase 
of our subscription list has surpassed any like experience in news- 
paper business, which we have realized in sixteen years of active 
connection with the press. Names and money have flowed in 
upon us from the furthest extremes of the country, as well as from 
our immediate neighborhood—for our Pictort1at is not a local 
paper, being, on the contrary, designed for every home, north or 
south, east or west. This complete success is very gratifying to 
us, showing, as it does, that the improvements we have gradually 
but steadily introduced into our illustrated paper, meet with 
universal favor. 


4 > 
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Park Bensamin.—This gentleman has recently completed a 
highly successful course, or rather tour, of his popular lectures in 
our Western towns and cities. The papers speak in encomiastic 
terms of his lectures in Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus, Cleveland, Pittsburg, and other places. He was invited 
by the Mercantile Library and Young Men’s Associations, which, 
by thé way, we are glad to see multiplying in all parts of the 
country. 


Lecrurgs.—The editor of Picrorrat would reply 
to numerous calls upon him to lecture in various parts of New 
England, that he can only comply with such demands upon him in 
this connection, as shall admit of his returning to Boston at an early 
hour each morning. To lyceums in the vicinity of this city, any 
evening will be given which is not already engaged. 


Be Particutar.—No matter on what business you write a 
letter, be careful always to date it clearly, writing the name of 
your post-office, county and State plainly, as well as your own 
name with distinctness: All these, so plain to the writer, often 
become incomprehensible puzzles to a second party. 


AcricuttuRE.—There are to be two grand agricultural fairs 
in France, in May, 1856, and May, 1857. The prizes will be 
numerous and valuable, and open for competition to all countries. 
In agricultural machinery, the United States bids fair to carry off 
the palm. 


Binpine.—We are receiving the past volume of the Pictor1aL 
from our subscribers, at the rate of two hundred per day, to be 
bound up in our neat and uniform style, full gilt, with illumined 
title-page and indexes, at a charge of one dollar each. 


Civss, Civuss !—Let all persons who are striving for the prizes, 
forward us the subscribers’ names as far as collected, with the 
money, and then add to the list as many names as they can pro- 
cure up to February 1st, when the prizes will be awarded. 


A pIsTINGUISHED TraveLieR.—Dr. Barth is quite a lion in 
London. He brings to the fashionable drawing-rooms the very 
latest scandals from Timbuctoo. 


SCOTT’S ENTRANCE INTO MEXICO. 

The large picture which occupies pages 40 and 41 of our pres- 
ent number was drawn expressly for us by Billings, and engraved 
by Andrew, and reflects the highest credit upon both these artists. 
So admirable are the drawing, grouping and effect that, as we gaze 
upon the design, imagination supplies color and motion, and we 
seem transported, by the magic of art, to that scene of triumph 
which rewarded the brief but sanguinary toils of the American 
army in Mexico, and added fresh laurels to the brow of its heroic 
leader, renewing for him, in 1847, the excitement and the honors 
of 1814. We behold him on his proud war-horse, surrounded by 
his gallant staff, distinguished in their bearing, but dressed with 
the simplicity which befits soldiers of the republic. Near in front, 
the Mexican populace, with swelling hearts, gaze sullenly upon 
the deploying column—on the ranks of these men—every one a 
hero, who have been “ baptized in fire and come out steel.” Huge, 
towering and imposing rises the vast cathedral, the most magnifi- 
cent temple of worship in America, and surpassed by very few 
ecclesiastical edifices in the old world. The scene, contemplated 
at even this distance of time, thrills us with strange emotions. It 
was on the 14th of September, 1847, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, that Winfield Scott entered the Grand Plaza with his escort. 
Quitman and Smith, with their commands, had preceded him. As 
the veteran general appeared, escorted by his staff and cavalry, 
the band of the dragoons struck up the national air, “ Hail Colum- 
bia!” the air was rent with the shouts of the victorious soldicry, 
and the stars and stripes were given to the breeze from the “ Halls 
of the Montezumas.” Cortez had triumphed here three centuries 
before, and now, over the descendants of the Spanish conquistador, 
a general of another race triumphed in his turn. To distant ob- 
servers, the campaign of Scott seemed hardly less daring than the 
expedition of Cortez. It was with a handful of men that Scott 
beat the modern Mexicans, as with a handful of Castilians the 
Spanish general overthrew the empire of the Aztecs. But Scott 
commanded Americans—men of heart and hand—freemen, who 
voluntarily followed a banner that had never been lifted in an un- 
holy cause, and had never been trailed in the ignominy of defeat. 
He was seconded by officers than whom no braver or better ever 
led troops into the fire. His campaign was a romance from its 
commencement to the final triumph we have illustrated. On the 
26th of March, 1847, Vera Cruz surrendered ; April 19, the Mexi- 
cans were defeated in the bloody affair of Cerro Gordo ; the 20th 
of August witnessed the victories of Contreras and Churubusco, 
when the enemy stood at bay in the basin of Mexico; Molina del 
Rey was taken Sep.. 8, and Chapultepec stormed on the 13th ot 
the same month. On the ensuing day, the city surrendered and 
was occupied. Scott’s effective force in the last engagements was 
only about 8500 men, and opposing him was a vastly superior 
body of men, fighting for their homes, their altars and their fires. 
The news of our triumph soon sped to the remotest quarters of the 
globe, and its influence abroad was incalculable. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Charles J. Schirer, of Charleston, 8.C., 
to Miss Mary Jane Lawrence,of Medford; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Albion P. 
Maxwell to Miss Mary C. Johnson; Mr. Thomas Kelly to Miss Ann L. Berry; 
by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. Benjamin Blanchard, of Charlestown, to Miss Vianna 
Colman; by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. James R. Hale, of New York, to Miss Sarah 
Frances Demeritt; by Rev. Mr. Wines, Mr. J. Jewett Wilcox, of St. Louis, to 
Miss Sarah E. Cofran.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. Justin Win 
sor, of Boston, to Miss Caroline T. Barker.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Dexter, 
Mr. Ammon Rodgers to Miss Anna D. Laws, of Boston.—At South Danvers, by 
Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Edward W. Jacobs to Miss Eliza W. Poole.—At New 
buryport, by Rev. Mr. Pike. Andrew Newcomb, Esq., of West Newbury, to 
Miss Eliza F. Evane.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Eldridge, Mr. Charles 
Sowle, of South Gilboa, N. Y., to Miss Phebe A. Pettis.—At North Adams, by 
Rev. Mr. Meredith, Mr. Amos R. Houghton to Miss Jane L. Wells.—At Spring 
field, by Rev. Dr. Ide, Mr. E. William Barker, of Hartford, Conn., to Miss 
Emilie L. Wight.—At Greenfield, by Rev. Dr. Chandler, Mr. Moses P. Bascom 
to Miss Lydia P. Smith.—At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Nathan Par- 
ker, to Miss Elizabeth G. Clark.—At New York, by Rev. Mr. Balch, Mr. Wm 
G. Odell to Miss Louise, daughter of Benj. D. Brush, Esq., all of that city. 


DEATHS. 


South Reading, Mr. y 
me, 38 Widow Deliverance Courtis. 76; Miss Elizabeth Bullock, 73; 
Mr. James , 52; Miss Mary Symonds, 71.—At Newburyport, Widow Jane 
bin, 72.—At Newbury, Capt. Samuel Merrill, 82.—At Worcester, Miss Emma 

Parker, 54; Mr. Luther White, 21.—At Millbury, Mr. Levi L. Gould, of 
Boston, 30.—At North Fairhaven, Mr. Bethuel Dexter, of Marion, 71.—At 


James Barnard, 82.—At Harvard, Mr. 

Mary Bullard, 73.—At Kingstown, George R. Leake, Esq.—At 

Keene, N. H., Mrs Betsey Leonard, 101.—At New London, Conn., Mr. Jona- 

Colt, 85.—At Johnstown, N. Y., Mr. Joseph Balch, a soldier of the Reve- 
Tution, 96.—At Utica, N. Y., Rev. James Fountain, 69. 
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In ey. & Ebenezer Franklin, 71; Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, 31; Mr. : 
Alexander Chandler, 58; Mr. Pompey Thurston, 68; Miss Belio F. Sherburne, : 
18.—At Charlestown, Mr. James Everett Damon, 22.—At Dorchester, Mrs. i 
| Elizabeth Sweeney, 63.—At Cambridge, Mrs. Lydia L. Cutter, 36: Mrs. Mary ‘ 
| Smith, 48.—At Malden, Mr. Samuel Albert Cox; Mrs. Julia White. formerly of : 
Pittsfield, Mr. John White, 70; Miss Semantha Abbe. 42.—At West Granville, . 

Mr. Christopher Rose, 62.—At Northampton, Mrs. Lucretia C. Perry, 50.—At 

Greenfield, Widow Abigail Pierce, 60.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Lucy Folger, : 
| ; 
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[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.] 
THE PAST. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 
Deep in my heart at last, 
I fold the joys of yore; 
The spirit of the pleasant past, 
Beloved forevermore. 


Spirit of better days, 
God grant that I be truc, 

In all my work, in all my ways, 
To something pure as you! 


May ne‘er the shade of crime 
Or folly put to shame, 
Remembrance of that blessed time 
Eve tempting evil came. 


With cold, reproving eyes, 
At memory’s thrilling call, 

God grant that ne‘er to me ye rise, 
Like Samuel unto Saul! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

Mary Gotprawair sat by the well-filled grate in her father’s 
drawing-room. It was on a cold evening in winter, and the wind 
howled mournfully around the street corners and through the nar- 
row lanes and alleys. Mary was a pale, slim girl, but possessing 
a beauty which even the mos? fastidious cou!d not have questioned. 
Her hair, which was of a deep, golden brown, lay neatly waving 
upon a brow as pure as snow, and the soft, lustrous eyes, which 
seemed to have the same deep golden hue, shed a light from the 


soul which could only have emanated from a source of purity and | 


worth. 
remained a maiden, beneath her father’s roof. A close calculator 
of physiognomy would have said that Mary had some heart-gricf 
that made her look so pale. So she had, though perhaps no one 
save herself, on earth, knew ali her heart-secrets. She had lost a 
beloved mother when she was twenty, and since that she had seen 
one brother and one elder sister laid away in the tomb. She sat 
now with her small white hands clasped over her bosom, and her 
eyes turned downward till the long lashes lay like golden pencil- 
lings upon her check. 

Near her, in his great armchair, sat her father. He was a tall, 
slim man, whose head was white, and whose face was deeply fur- 
rowed by the hand of time. There were some kind marks upon 
his features, and some hard, cold ones ; but now he looked trou- 
bled and unhappy. 

“ Mary,” he said, in continuation of a conversation already com- 
menced, “ for eight-and-twenty years I have found a home for you, 
and your every wish has been promptly met and answered. 
good has been my highest aim, and your peace and happiness my 
only joy. You are advancing in years, and soon your father must 
leave you alone. But I—I—cannot leave you at the mercy of the 
cold world. Now a good home is open to vou, and vou must ac- 
cept it. Men might call me selfish could they know all my mo- 
tives; but Iam sure you will not. <A crisis has come; a volcano 
has grown up beneath my feet. In a few more short days it must 
whelm me in utter ruin, if I be not saved. Mr. Smith has asked 
me for your hand. He has seen you at church, and he has watch- 
ed you narrowly. He loves you. He is wealthy—more wealthy 
than vour father was. And he holds notes of mine, too—notes to 
the amount of a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“ But your name is not alone on these notes ?” gasped Mary. 

“No—only the first of four, but I am holden for the whole. 
Yet the quarter part of that is more than sufficient to ruin me.” 

“ And Mr. Smith makes my hand the equivalent !” 

“Yes. Or—I must say, he has not said so. But he knows my 
situation, and knowing it, he has asked for the hand of my child. 
Ah, Mary, it does seem to-me that God has kept your hand till 
now, that it might be the means of lifting your old father up from 
ruin. You have even rejected suitors whom I have favored ; but 
I do not think you have rejected a better man than Mr. Smith’ 

Ah, that old man had forgotten one! He had forgotten a 
bright-haired youth who once laid his heart at Mary’s feet. But 
that was long years agone, and his mind went not back so far. 

“Now what shall I tell Mr. Smith ?” 

“ My heart is all broken and torn,” she said, gazing sadly into 
her father’s face, “but my hand is free. Tell Mr. Smith this. 
Tell him I will give my hand to save my father, and forget not to 
tell him that my Acart is not in the trade, for I would not de- 
ceive him.” 

“Q, you will love him, Mary. He has promised that you shall 
have all you can ask for, and I know he will be kind.” 

“1 have said that I will marry him,” the fair maiden returned, 
“and so you may tell him. But you would only cruelly deceive 
him did you tell him no more. Tell him my father has cared for 
me and protected me through a weary life, and that now I am 
ready to save that father from ruin. Tell him this, and then he 
shall know all.” 

“T shall tell him to come to-morrow evening, Mary; for so he 
wishes. ©, I know you will be happy. He will make you onc of 
the best of husbands. He is rich—very rich.” 

what, my father ?” 

The old man started at those words, for they were spoken very 
strangely. 

“In the goods of this world, and in—in—honor and manhood,” 
he replied. 


She had seen eight-and-twenty years of life, and yet she | 


| return. 
Your | 


| But a terrible crash came upon my joys. 


Mary did not speak further, for she wished not to worry her 
father. She knew that his soul was already tortured by misfortune 
and commercial calamity, and she would not make her sacrifice 
for him ungrateful, by casting a shade of reproach upon him. 

Ere long old Andrew Goldthwait allowed his feelings to run in 


a more pleasing channel. The ruin which had stared him in the 
face was to be averted, and in his soul he believed that his child 
would not be one whit worse off for the transaction. He knew 
Mr. Smith to be wealthy, and he believed him to be a kind and 
honorable man. He fancied, too, that he could look into and read 
his daughter’s heart. He thought she wept and sorrowed for the 
mother and brother and sister she had lost, and that she objected 
to this match because she had resolved not to marry. But he flat- 
tered himself that at the end of the first year of married life he 
should find her a happy wife. 


On the following evening Mary again sat by the grate, in the 
drawing-room. She was alone now, and her face was more pale 
than usual. But she was calm—as calm as the marble statue that 
stood near her. 

The outer door was opened, and she heard the tread of heavy 
feet in the hall. Then the inner door swung back and her father 
entered. She looked up and she saw another man—it was he to 
whom she had promised her hand ; the man whose money was to 
save her parent. 

Mr. Goldthwait introduced Mr. Smith. Mary arose and ex- 
tended her hand. It was cold, but it did not tremble. She looked 
up into his face, and she saw a man of medium height, with a high 


| brow, dark eyes, and a neatly trimmed beard. He greeted her po- 


litely, and then took a seat. 

Some half an hour was spent in conversation, mostly between 
the two men, and then the remarks grew gradually less, until a si- 
lence ensued. Nearly ten minutes elapsed before another word 
was spoken, and the stillness was becoming oppressive, when the 
visitor broke the spell. 

“Miss Goldthwait,” he said, in a low, soft tone, “you are of 
course aware of the object of my visit here this evening, and I 
know you will pardon me if I speak plainly.” 

Mary looked up, but she made no reply. The tones of the 
speaker’s voice were so kind and gentle that she began to pity 
him. She felt that he ought to go and find some wife who could 
love him. 

“ Your father has spoken plainly with me,” resumed Mr. Smith. 
“Tle has told me that you fear you have no heart to give, but that 
you will yet be my wife. Yet he assured me that you will learn 
to love me in time. I once thought I should never love again, but 
the sight of your face dispelled the illusion. I will tell you all, 
and then you shall judge for yourself whether I even have a heart 
for you.” 


Mary had now fixed her eves steadily upon the speaker, and her | 


features had assumed an eager, wistful expression. 

“ Long years ago I loved a beautiful girl, and she loved me in 
I was young then, and I only thought of love, and I did 
not dream that fate could crush my soul’s dearest hope. That 
fair girl was all to me. I held her in my soul as my very life, and 
not a thought had I of the future but ’twas of her. And I knew 
that she loved me as well, for she had told mg so a hundred times. 
My idol’s father was 
wealthy, and I was poor. He was a merchant—I only a humble 
clerk. When I told him of my love, he spurned me from his door, 
and bade me never enter it again. O, Heaven! what a wreck 
of soul was that! Who shall picture the utter midnight of the 
blasted and broken heart? Whoshall tell its wailings and its deep. 
dark griefs? All crushed and broken down, I fled from the place 
where my love had grown up, and in the heat and whirl of busi- 
ness, I tricd to forget my sorrows. Worldly fortune seemed to 
single me out as its especial favorite. My wildest and most reck- 
less transactions turned out well, and moncy seemed to fly out, 
as if by magic, from everything I placed my hands to. Thus 
passed away eleven years, and then I came to this city, where I 
settled down. That was one year ago. I saw you, I loved you; 
you opened my crushed heart and Iet the tide of love forth. I 
asked the merchant again for his child, and—and—” 

The speaker’s lips trembled, his bosom seemed heaving with a 
powerful emotion. “Mary,” he said, in a breaking tone, “I have 
asked thy father, and he has told me—yes. Will you be mine ?” 

The maiden had no more doubt. Yetrs seemed to have passed 
like magic from the calendar of the past ; it seemed only yesterday 
that a loved youth told his tale of love, for since then only grief 
had been hers, and grief was no more now. She sank forward, 
and on the next moment she was clasped to the bosom of the man 
who for long years had possessed her heart. 

“ James Smith !” gasped the old man, starting to his fect in as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the younger man, looking up through his 
tears, but yet holding the loved one in his embracg. 

“The James Smith who used to be my brother’s clerk ?” 

“ Yes, sir—the very same. Do you retract your promise ?” 

“No, no, no! O, my soul, no! Take my child—take her, and 
if you love her, forgive her father.” 

“ Ah,” replied the happy suitor, as he led Mary to a seat, and 
then reclined by her side, and drew her head upon his shoulder, 
“if I forgive, then I must remember a wrong, and that I will not 
do. Let us forget all of the past but its joys, and look to the 
future for what duty and true love can give us. I am now 
content.” 

“ And so am I,” uttered the aged parent. 

“ And what say you ?” asked James, gazing into Mary’s face. 

“ Ah,” she replied, in a tone too deep for mere passing emotion 
“content were too poor a word to tell all I fecl.. God grant that 
I forget Him not in this great joy !” aie 


SPLENDID PRIZE OFFER! 
SOMETHING REALLY WORTH STRIVING FOR. 


Being resolved to increase the present unequalled edition of ‘‘ Ballou’s Pic- 
torial Drawing Room Companion ” to the number of 


150,000 


copies weekly, the proprietor bas determined to send abroad through the Union 
the following inducement for post-masters and other energetic and industrious 
persons, male or female, to obtain and send to us clubs for our illustrated 
journal. For this purpose, 


TWELVE ELEGANT AND RICH PRIZES 


are offered, and will be faithfully awarded as agreed herein—a purpose which 
shall be personally carried out by the proprietor, who pledges himeelf to its 
impartial and honest execution. The intrinsic value of the prizes is over 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


80 arranged as to be divided among the individuals who shall forward to us the 
twelve largest clubs of subscribers for the “‘ Pictorial ’’ between the first of De- 
cember, 1855, and the lst of February, 1856, being a period of about sizty days. 
When it is remembered that the agent has to work with, not only the most 
attractive, but positively 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


it will be realized how easily subscriptions can be procured anywhere. 


Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion 


is now in its tenth volume, Wlume fenth having commenced on the Ist of 
January. Itis the only illustrated paper of its class in America, and the pioneer 
of illustrated papers on this side the Atlantic. It is elegantly printed on the 
finest of satin surfaced paper, containing sizteen super royal pages in each 
number, with an average of twenty illustrations weekly! These engravings 
are large and artistic in execution, embracing every current topic of interest, 
including rural scenery, maritime matters, architecture, noted localities all 
over this country and Europe, lik of eminent ch ters, male and fe- 
male, at home and abroad, processions, celebrations, natural history, battles, 
fortifications, and, in short, every theme of general interest, forming an elegant 


ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Besides the illustrations, it contains eight or more super royal pages of original 
sketches of adventure, tales, poems, biographies and choice miscellaneous 
reading (no advertisements will be admitted), altogether forming a delightful 
weekly visitor to the home circle, and making two elegant volumes each year 
for binding, of 416 pages, with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

We have commenced the new volume of the “ Pictorial,” as above, with what 
we unhesitatingly pronounce to be the best novellette we have ever printed. 
It is the first story we have ever published without knowing who the author 
is! This work needs no name to make it popular. For intricacy of plot, deli- 
cacy of description, pathos. delineation of human nature, dissection of the 
motives of daring men, the tenderness of the female heart, and the power of 
secret motives, this story will stand unrivalled. It is entitled: 


THE CONTRABANDIST: 


THE SECRET OF A LIFE. 
A TRUE STORY OF THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 


We shall fully illustrate this remarkable story, and our readers may confi- 
dently expect to be deeply entertained and interested in its weekly perusal. 
We are resuolved the coming volume shall be the best we have ever yet issued. 


THE PRIZES! 


To the person who sends us the first largest club, we will present an 
elegant first class Piano Forts, rosewood case, of the best Boston work- 
manship, warranted in all respects. 

To the person who sends us the second largest club, we will present a su- 
Enciisa Laver Warcs. witn a rich gold chain. seals and 

ey, new and warranted perfect in all respects. 

To the person who sends us the third largest club, we will present a libra- 

of Ons Hunprep Bounp VoLumes of new and valuable books, embra- 
cing biographies, histories, novels. records of travel, etc. Value...... 

To the person w!o sends us the fourth largest club, we will present a su- 
perb Enciisn Doverz Barretep Gun, silver mounted, with shot and 
powder pouch, game bag and fixtures, a reliable weapon. Value..... 

To the person who sends us the fifth largest club, we will present a La- 
pr's Gop Wartcu, new, elegantly set in gold, with a rich enamel 
back, best Geneva workmanship, and warranted. Value............ 

To the person who sends us the stxth largest club, we will present a supe- 
rior Encuiso Sitver Lever Warton, new. and warranted in all respects 
perfect instrument and timekeeper. 

To the person who sends us the seventh largest club. we will present an 
elegant AMERICAN KiPLE, silver mounted, new, and of the best make, 
with powder flask and fixtures—a ruperb weapon. Value.......... ee 

To the person who sends us the eighth largest club, we will present a fine 
Ripine SADDLE and Bripie, made to our own order, of the best English 
stock, by William Holmes, 21 Tremont Row, Boston, with curb and 
enaffie bits, and all the fixtures peifect. Value.............ccecceeee 

To the person who shali send us the ninth largest club, we will present a 
richly wrought Purse, suitable for a gentleman or lady, and containing 

To the person who shall send us the tenth largest club, we will present an 
Exo.isn Sirver WatcH. a new and perfect timekeeper, and in all re- 
spects suitable for a young lad or miss attending school. Value...... 

To the person who shall send us the e/-renth largest club, we will present 
a fine heavy Gop Sear Rina, elaborately wrought and with the initials 
of the person who wins it cut upon the stone. Value................ 

To the person who shall send us the twel/th largest club, we will present 
five large and beautiful Sree, Excravinas, each one exhibiting some 
interesting scene, framed in gilt, parlor ornaments. Value 18 
Every prize offered is new, just from the manufacturers, and be seen at 

any hour of the day, by calling at our publication office. — 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year,... 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
seventeenth ©. py gratis. All who exert themselves are sure of remuneration. 

Any person sending us fifty subscribers sbail receive the eight volumes com- 

and beund in full gilt, with il- 
ustra! pages and indexes, containing nearly ten thousand ustra- 
tions, the price of which is slatecn dollars. 

It is very important that the names, accompanied by the m . should be 
sent to us as fast as they are obtained, that we may be able to print an ample 
pumber of papers to meet the demand. refore. as soon as ten or a dozen 
subscribers bave been obtained, the person who has procured the club can for- 
ward them with the money, and he or she can then add to the club any num- 
ber of names, at the same rate, and they will be duly credited to the account 
of the person sending until February 1, 1856. 

It is not required that the entire club should be from one town ; we will send 
the papers to any neighboring post-office, but all the subscriptions must come 
through the same agent im order to be counted to his or her credit.—This 
prize offer cannot be applied to any regular wholesale agent of our paper. The 
clubs muct be bona fide, and each name be sent with the money. 

The result will be duly published. and indisputable evidence of the receipt 
of each — by the successful parties, will be given. 

Sample copies of the paper furnished gratis when desired. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


(™ In writing letters, please be careful to write names of 
individual names 


State plainly as possible. Also, write = 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Among the more recent exports from California was a cargo of 
shovels ! —— The projected foundation of a first class university at 
‘Troy, N. Y., seems likely to be soon carried out, the subscriptions 
now reaching $170,000 towards $200,000 needed for the com- 
mencement of operations. —— The Western people denominate as 
wild cat all their irresponsible bank paper which is floating in the 
country. —— La Grua, the handsomest and youngest prima donna 
on the stage, has taken Rio de Janeiro by storm. The Emperor 
of Brazil has presented her with a pair of diamond car-rings worth 
25,000 francs—$5000.—— The horses find the new pavement on 
Washington Street a “hard road to travel.”—— The Washington 
Union states that the law requiring the pre-payment of postage in 
no respect affects letters sent from foreign countries—pre-payment 
of \shich is optional with the writer. —— All the chestnut trees 
throughout Rockingham county, N. C., and the surrounding coun- 
ties, have died this season. —— R. W. Pease, a medical practition- 
er of Syracuse, states that lard is a complete antidote to strychnine, 
He instances several experiments to the poiut, one of which, tried 
by himself upon a cat, was perfectly successful. The South 
Carolina Senate has passed a bill repealing the usury laws. -—— An 
ardent Southerner, who has just been enraptured by “‘ Rose Clark,” 
has written a letter to Fanny Fern, begging her to send him one 
of her old gaiter boots. ‘The city of Kars (cars)—Newark, 
N. J.—— ‘Lhe wheat now held by the millers of Rochester, N. Y., 
is valued at over $1,000,000. The milling business for 1855 has 
been uncommonly lucrative, and their profits foot up more than 
$500,000. —— The Barnstable Patriot says that of the six prison- 
ers in the House of Correction in that town, the oldest is but 18 
years of age, one is only 10, three are only 14, and one is 16. —— A 
propeller, of 500 tons burthen is now building in New York, to 
run between Fairhaven, Mass., and New York.—— One enter- 
prising Broadway merchant, says the New York Times, exhibits 
in his shop window a “ Statf of life,” to wit, a loaf of bread some 
four feet long, nearly as lean as a staff should be. —— It may not 
be generally known that, by a law of April 12th, 1854, raw cotton 
is made free of duty in Belgian ports. Healey, the well-known 
artist, who recently returned from Europe, it is said, is about to 
take up his residence in Chicago.—— Saw dust is now used in 
many stables in this city in place of straw. —— The Sisters of 
Charity are about to establish a hospital and a young ladies’ semi- 
nary at Alton, Illinois. ——A bill has been introduced in the 
South Carolina Senate to punish factors and commission mer- 
chants for fraudulently conveying to their own use any cotton, 
rice, or produce. Mr. Theodore Fay, the U. 8. Minister in 
Switzerland, it is said, is now engaged, and has been for years, in 
writing a history of the Swiss Republic. —— A Connecticut man 
named Alvah Harris, was fined twenty dollars and costs at Provi- 
dence, lately, for selling turkeys by balances that were so defective 
that he got pay for an extra pound on every fowl he sold. ——It 
is said that the family of Mr. Asaph Wales (ten in number) was 
the only one remaining in Norfolk in which a case of yellow fever 
did not oceur during the lamentable epidemic there. A Mr. 
John Costigan, who sued the proprietors of the Albany ‘Transcript 
for libel (as he imagined), bringing two suits of $5000 damages 
cach, failed to make out his case, and the jury rendered a verdict 
for the defendents. ‘I'he second suit was dismissed. ‘Towns 
bearing the names of Inkermann, Balaklava, Varna, Alma and 
Raglan, have already beea organized in Canada. —— Hincks, the 
sculptor, has been engaged on a head of Longfellow, and a half 
length of Halleck. He has also drawn a picture of oriental life, 
representing Bayard ‘Taylor smoking a pipe in oriental cos- 
tuine. —— Much excitement has been created in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, recently, by the action of the trustees of the First Presby- 
terian Church, in letting the sacred edifice for a concert by the 
Hutchinson family. 


> 


Tue “Litre Treasure.”—This is the title of an excellent 
play recently performed in London, New York, and this city. It 
is an adaptation from the French. The events follow each other 
with railroad rapidity, showing how much can be crowded into an 
hour on the stage: ‘‘ Gertrude believes her father in India at 9 
P. M.; discovers that he is in London at 9.5; resolves to see him 
at 9.15; arrives at his house, 9.30; takes him back with her, 9.45; 
effécts reconciliation between her parents, 9.55; gets a husband for 
herself, 9.59 ; curtain down, 10 P. M.” 


> 


Basrtonian Lipraries.—Colonel Rawlinson has just discoy- 
ered among the ruins of ancient Babylon, an extensive library— 
not indeed on printed paper, but impressed on baked bricks. Just 
think of a bookseller announcing that he had just baked a treatise 
on astronomy; and of a critic’s complimenting a publisher on a 
work’s being done remarkably brown ; or of a gentleman of Baby- 
lon carrying home the advance pages of the last new novel in a 
hod! What jolly times! 


Tne Stace.—The New York Sunday Times thinks that Mrs. 
Julia Dean Hayne ‘has improved from secing Rachel, and says: 
“‘ We note the fact with pleasure, as affording an evidence that the 
example of the great tragedienne will not fail to have a beneficial 
effect upon the American stage.” 


> 
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Norsy Carrrern’s Boox anp Stationary Co., No. 77 Lone Waarr, SAn Fran- 
cisoo, CaL.—I according to an act of the lature of California, 
January 1, 1855. Caantes P. President.—Trustees—Charies P. 
Kimball, Thomas N. Hibben, G. B. Haywood.—Cnartes Gatacar, Agent, 
New Yors. 
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Imm1GRANTS.—The number of immigrants which arrived at 
New York up to December 12, last year, was 127,595, against 
298,994 for the same period in 1854—a falling off of 171,399. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


A new and splendid Masonic temple has just been finished in 
Manchester, N. H. 

The Baltimore papers speak highly of a beautiful barkantine—a 
new class vessel. 

An autograph of Benedict Arnold was sold recently in Boston 
for $4 50. 

The yellow fever still lingers in New Orleans, notwithstanding 
the advent of winter. 

The census of Illinois shows a population in that State, of about 
1,300,000, against 805,018 in 185v. 

Gold has been discovered near the Rocky Mount, Franklin Co., 
Va. A company is preparing to work the mine. 

The amount required for the support of the Philadelphia public 
schools during the coming year, is $595,600. 

The homeopathic physicians of Illinois have just held a con- 
vention at Peoria and organized a State medical association. 

The Pekin Plain Dealer says the Illinois’ Hedge Co. have set 
out 200 miles of Osage Orange hedge in Tazewell county. 

A tall cast-iron shot tower has recently been erected in Centre 
Street, New York, and is the only one of the kind in the world. 

A terrible famine prevails at Cape de Verd. The people are 
devouring the carcasses of their dead cattle, and the stalks of the 
banana. 

A project is on foot for the establishment in Winchester, Va., 
of a college of high grade, to be under the control of the Odd 
Fellows. 

The Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Colonization Socicty, in place of Hon. 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, resigned. 

The extension of the new treasury building, it is said, will ob- 
struct the view of the president’s house from the capitol and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Two ladies of fashion, in St. Louis, have recently died sudden- 
ly. Cause—arsenic taken in small doses, to give brilliancy to 
their complexions. 

A writer complains, with justice, we think, of the manner in 
which the congressional library has been fenced in—denying free 
access to the books by visitors. 

The volcano, or “ burning lake” of Kilanca, situated in the 
island of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich group, is in active eruption. 
It is a “ lake burning with fire and brimstone.” 

The Advertiser states that the stock for three swift American 
steamers, to ply between Panama and Valparaiso, has been nearly 
taken up by capitalists, chiefly in Boston and New York. 

In Chicago, a few days since, while the judge of the recorder’s 
court was trying a case of horse stealing, his own horse and buggy 
were stolen from the vicinity of the court room. 

The first session of the thirty-fourth Congress will, most prob- 
ably, be a very protracted one, as it is proposed to refer Longfel- 
low’s “ Hiawatha” to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Chev. Hulsemann has been received by the president as Aus- 
trian minister resident. Mr. Henry Bosch has also presented his 
credentials as charge d’ atlairs of the king of the Belgians. 

Michael Sweeny has been arrested for placing obstructions on 
the line of the Milwaukee Railroad. ‘I'wice before on this road, 
have trains been thrown off by obstructions placed on the track. 

The Newburyport Submarine Company have closed their oper- 
ations for this season. ‘Their last work was the raising of a wreck 
in Portland, that had been bedded in the mud for tive years. 

M. L. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has a hog whose live 
weight is 1200 pounds. He measures nine feet from the end of 
the snout to the root of his tail, and his body is three feet deep. 


The New York Evening Post says M’lle Nantier Didice, who 
recently appeared at the Academy of Music, is, with one excep- 
tion, the finest contralto singer that we have had in this country. 

The buttons on the coat of John Hancock were of silver, and 
of American manufacture. The device was a shepherd shearing 
his sheep—the motto, “you gain more by our lives than by our 
deaths.” 


The president has granted a pardon in the case of Capt. Keller- 
idge, late of the steamship North Star, who was tried and convict- 
ed of tiring a loaded pistol at one of the waiters of that ship, and 
he has been set at liberty. 

Six years ago, Mr. Van Renssalaer, now of Albany, buried one 
of his children at Cherry Hill. Recently the body was taken up 
for removal, and upon examination was found to be in a perfect 
state of petrefaction, as solid as marble. 


A constable in Indiana recently traced a very delicate picce of 
stolen lace to the possession of a servant girl, who, finding she 
was discovered, quickly put it in her mouth and swallowed it; 
when, believing it out of his jurisdiction, the officer left her ! 

Charles Jerome shot an owl near New Haven, Conn., measur- 
ing five feet from tip to tip of its wings ; its legs and belly were 
of a beautiful tan color, its back a dark brown, and its ears un- 
commonly long; it had a beautiful set of claws, each fang more 
than an inch in length. ; 

“In point of style,” the London Atheneum says of Mr. Pres- 
cott, “‘ he ranks with the ablest English historians ; and paragraphs 
may be found in his volumes, in which the grace and eloquence of 
Addison are combined with Robertson’s majestic cadence and 
Gibbon’s brilliancy.” 

An exchange states that Mr. William Hood, a drover of Ches- 
ter county, Pa., was drugged and robbed of $1000 at Wilmington, 
Delaware, recently. The thicf must have closely resembled the 
famous ottlaw of Sherwood Forest, as the police took him for 
Robbin’ Hood. 

The dead letter branch of the Finance Bureau was never before 
half so efficient as at present. Nearly one and a half millions of 
dead letters were opened during the last quarter. ‘Three thousand 
letters, for that period, contained moncy to an amount exceeding 
$18,000, about seven-eighths of which has been promptly restored 
to its owners. 


Bread riots are becoming common all over Great Britain. 
While the working-classes are clamoring by thousands for bread, 
the queen, as some one says, “is in her parlor eating bread and 
honey, perfectly indifferent to the sufferings of her wretched sub- 
jects!” The war is literally cating up England, and the end is 
not yet. 

Mr. Ridgeway, civil engincer and geologist, estimates the total 
amount of merchantable coal in Hampshire and Hardy counties, 
Virginia, at 1,560,000,000 tons, at the lowest calculation. Within 
the area of the coal measures he locates 375,000,000 tons of nod- 
ular argillaceous iron ore, besides 135,000,000 tons of the “ sil- 
iceous fossiliferous” variety of ore in the rocks of the Knobly 
mountain. 


Foreign Items. 


The admiralty have extended the age for admission into the 
British navy from fourteen to fifteen years. 

Mustapha Bey, son of Ibrahim Pacha, had, by the last account, 
arrived in Cairo from his tour through Europe. 

It is affirmed in Paris, that Russia has been obliged to purchase 
corn in Germany ; but the assertion greatly requires confirmation. 

Great indignation is being expressed by antiquaries in Europe, 
at the closing of the Museum of Private Antiquities, in Naples, by 
order of the king. 

From statistics recently published in England, whilst the average 
duration of human life is estimated at thirty-three years, that 
among the Friends is an average of fifty-one years. 

A slight difference which had arisen between Greece and the 
United States of America has just been terminated, to the mutual 
satisfaction of the two governments. 

The clerks in the telegraph office at Berlin are locked up during 
the time of business, and for two or three hours afterwards, so that 
they may not be able to betray the secrets of customers. 

The Trieste Gazette says the Greek government has agreed to 
pay to the American citizen King a compensation of 138,000 
drachms for his land at Athens, which was taken from him. 

Count Onwaroft, a distinguished Russian philologist, and author 
of several highiy esteemed works, died recentiy. He was for some 
time president of the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

Dr. Moul, professor of the University of Heidelberg, has discov- 
ered in the monastery of St. Paul, in Corinth, a manuscript of the 
elder Pliny, containing nearly the whole of the seventh part of the 
Natural History, lib. 11 to 14. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+. Love is not love when it is mingled with respects that 
stand aloof from the entire point.—Shakspeare. 

.»-. Nor love thy life, nor hate; but whilst thou livest live 
well; how long, how short, permit to Heaven.—J/ilton. 

.+.. Our repentance is not so much regret for the evil we have 
done as fear of its consequences to us.—La Kochefoucauld. 

.... The man who will live above his present circumstances, is 
in great danger of living im a little time much beneath them.— 
Addison. 

.. Were we as eloquent as angels, yet should we please some 
men, some women, and some children much more by listening 
than by talking.—Co/ton. 

.... Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell: though 
all things foul would wear the brows of grace, yet grace must stil 
look so.— Shakspeare. 

.... Be not penny-wise. Riches have wings, and sometimes 
they fly away of themselves ; sometimes they must be set flying to 
bring in more.—Lord Bacon. 

.-.. Sincerity is like travelling in a plain, beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his journey’s end than by-ways, 
in which men often lose themselves.— J t//otson. 

.-.. There is as much greatness of mind in the owning of a 
good turn as in the doing of it; and we must no more torce a 
requital out of season, than be wanting in it.—Senece. 

.-.. To tell your own secrets is generally folly, but that folly is 
without guilt; to communicate those with which we are entrusted 
is always treachery, and treachery for the most part combined 
with foliy.—Johnson. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is an andiron like a yardstick ? 


Because it has three fect. 

A very mean man is standing upon his own dignity—the small- 
est kind of a platform ! . 

What is the difference between a butcher and a gay young lady ? 
The former kills to dress, while the latter dresses to kill. 

“T am very much afraid of lightning,” said a pretty lady. 
“And well you may be,” replied a despairing lover, “as your 
heart is made of steel.” 

The following toast was giren at a recent celebration :—‘‘ The 
rights of woman; if she cannot be captain of a ship, may she 
always command a smack.” 

“Why, Hans, you have the most feminine cast of countenance 
I have ever seen.” —‘“ O, yaw,” was the reply, “1 know de reason 
fer dat ; mine modder was a woman.” 

“It is not proper for you to play school, my dear, to-day, for it 
is Sunday.”—“ I know it, mother,” replied the little girl, ** but it 
is Sunday school that I am playing.” 

Our old friend, Mrs. Partington, was very indignant on hearing 
that the Russians had taken flight ; at the same time she observed 
that it must have been an outlandish sort of place at best, for she 
couldn’t find it anywhere on the map. 

An exchange says, “that the ‘schoolmaster is abroad’ in Chi- 
cago, is evident to us from a sign we saw painted upon a shop 
window, a day or two since, on the north side. It read something 
like this : ‘ Pise nutts pop Kake Beer cigars and boardeing.’” 

“ There’s our Gershom,” said Mr. Shelton, “he must go off to 
the city, to get his living by his wits.”—“ Well, how did he make 
out ‘& asked a friend. “Ah,” said the old man, with a sigh, 
tapping his forehead significantly, “he failed for want of capital !” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An elegant, moral and refincd Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted to 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. Jn polities, and on all sectarian questions, 
itis strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically a PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements aie 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which is of Taz MAwMortit 
812k, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalled 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. ahd every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which fur exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Batiou’s PicroriL.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
10 “ “a 15 (0 
Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tite FLAG or oven and one copy of Battou's Picroniar, 
$4 perannoum. Publishe:l every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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RUSSIAN SCENES. 

The first of our engravings on this page represents a scene on 
one of the fine quays of St. Renton, with a couple of itinerant 
~~ vending their wares. One of them is a fruit dealer; and 

little tray suspended round his neck is loaded with luscious 
grapes and peaches, exceedingly tempting to the group of children, 
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ST. PETERSBURG——QUAY ON THE VASSILI-OSTOROFF. 


whose nurse is haggling about the price. The other bearded fel- 
low, with his cups and can, is a vender of qvass, a beverage much 
relished by the Rassiene. The second picture shows a group of 

~A in the environs of St. Petersburg, in their holiday cos- 
tume, which, in the case of the women, is exceedingly rich and 
picturesque. It consists of a bright crimson, yellow or green bro- 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
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caded silk petticoat, a white linen chemise with full sleeves, and a 
kind of strap or braces across the shoulders, of the same 
as the petticoat. The pavoinik, or head-dress, composed of satin 
or velvet, is highly ornamented. The female servants in St. Pe- 
tersburg are the most gaudily dressed persons in the street. In 
Russia the lower orders still cling to the national costume, 
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FETE COSTUME OF RUSSIAN 


